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CUTER ATURIE. SO. 
WASHINGTON’S STATUR. 

A beautiful and highly finished statue of Wacnincron, from 
the chisel of Cuantry, has recently arrived at Boston, to the 
munificence of whose citizens our country is indebted for an- 
other effort of the arts to perpetuate tho famo of him who was 
‘first in peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
iryinen.” 

The departure of this statue from England attracted the at- 
tention of a highly gifted lady, who is advantageously known 
on this side of the Atlantic as a writer of no ordinary talent. 
‘The genius of Mrs. Hemans holds a high rank in our estima- 
tion, and we do not prize it the less that it should be exerted 
in uniting in the bonds of amity two kindred nations. We 
extract from the Christian Examiner, where it first appeared, 
the following poem, with her remarks. She says—“1 have 
_just composed a few lines on reading a gescription in one of 
our papers, of Washington’s Statue, by Chantry. Its being 
sent from England to America, now that we may hope that 
all feelings of agimosity are yielding to kindlier and more 
brotherly sentiments, is a most striking and interesting cir- 
eumstance. The lines have net been published, for will they 
at preset appear in any English work, as I should wish them 
te reach my New England friends first.” 





Yes! rear thy guardian Hero’s form, 
On thy proud soil, thou Western world! 
A watcher through each sien of storm, 
: O’er Freedom's tlag unfurled. 
There, as before a shrine to bow, 
Bid thy true sons their children lead; 
--The Janznage of that noble brow 
For all things good shall plead. 
the spirit reared in patriot fight, 
‘The virtue born of home and hearth, 
There calmly throned, a holy light 
Shall pour o’er chainless earth. 
And Jet that work of England’s hand, 
Sent through the blast and surges’ roar, 
So girt with tranquil glory, stand 
For ages on thy shore! 
Such, through all time, the greetings be, 
That with the Atlantic billows sweep! 
felling the mighty and the free 
Of brothers o’er the deep! 
—_—e 


AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER. 


Several publications have been devoted exclusively to the 
history of this figure, and an investigation of the probable 
mode in which it is made to operate; and many public jour- 
nals, as well as most of the existing Encyclopedias, have no- 
ticed the subject. Wherever it has been exhibited from the 
time of its first appearance, in the year 1769, to the present 
day, it has excited the ardent curiosity of all classes of socie- 
ty; and has been examined with a serutinizing eye, by the 
Philosopher and the Mechanician; no novelty ought therefore 
to be expected from us, excepting, perhaps, in the manner of 
telling our thoughts. 

The name of Automaton, which has been given to the chess 
player, is not in this case correctly applied; as an automaton 
fas been defined to be a self-moving machine, so constructed, that 
hy means of internal springs and weights, it nay move a considera- 
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ble time, asif endowed with life. Under this definition are in- 
cluded those results only, which are produced wholly by the 
operation of mechanica) instruments: but were a figure ex- 
hibited, which should write an essay, or a poem, upon any 
subject which might be prescribed, every one would at once 
determine, that the motions of the hand, musébe under the 
guidance of intellectual agency; and the same conclusion ap- 
=. as necessarily, to a game of chess, as to any literary 
eflort. 

The chess player belongs properly to that class of figures 
which is denominated andreides, a name derived from two 
Greek words, signifying @ man, and form; it includes therefore 
all those figures which have been made to imitate the form, 
and actions of man, although a part, or the whole of the ac- 
tions exhibited may be produced by a concealed intelligent a- 
gent. We will in a future number give a detailed account of 
some of the most ingenious contrivances, both of ancient and 
modern times, which belong to one or the other of the two 
classes of machines which wo have named; at present our ob- 
servations will be eonfined principally to the chess player. 

Baron Von Kempolen, (frequently written de Kempelen,) 
the inventor of this androides, was a native of Presburg, in the 
kingdom of Hungary, and wasa member of the Aulic council 
of the German empire. He was a man of considerable talents, 
not only as a mechanician, but in general literature also, and 
published several dramatic and poetical compositions. He 
likewise published a very curious and interesting work, enti- 
tled “‘The Mechanism of the Voice, with a description of a 
speaking machine, illustrated by 27 plates.” He succeeded 
more perfectly in imitating the human voice by means of ma- 
chinery, than had any other person; unless we admit as evi- 
dence to the contrary, tales which bring with them evident 
marks of exaggeration, or of fiction. The fame acquired by 
the chess player has, however, served almost to eclipse the 
other works of this gentleman, although the real merit of some 
of his productions was probably greater than that of this pop 
ular work. M. Vonkempelen’s own observation with respect 
to it, was, ‘It is an amusing trifle, which posseses some merit 
on the score of its mechanism; but, that it appears so wonder- 
ful, is principally owing to the boldness of the idea, and to 
the happy choice of the means employed to render the illuw- 
sion perfect.” 

The chess player was completed in the year 1769, and was 
exhibited in various parts of Germany; it was afterwards ta- 
ken to Paris, and in the year 1783, was first shown in London. 
It was always accompanied, and exhibited by Kempelen him- 
self. It has been already stated, that several publications 
have appeared, intending to show the manner in which the 
moves were, probably, directed; and the whole of these inves- 
tigations seem necessarilyto lead to the same conclusion;name- 
ly, that there must be some person concealed «within the instru- 
ment, by whom the moves are made, through the intervention 
of machinery operating upon the principle of the pentagraph, 

Von Kempelen had relinquished the exhibition of his figure 
for some years before his death; this has been generally at- 
tributed to some of the publications respecting it; but more 
particularly to a work which appeared in Dresden, written 
by Mr. Frederic Freyhere, a gentleman of known talents, 
whose book was accompanied by several coloured plates. 
Mr. Thomas Collinson, a man of science, saw Von Kempelen 
in the year 1790, soon after the publication of Freyhere’s 
book, and found him quite silent upon the subject of the chess 
player; a circumstance which served tostrencthen the im- 
‘pression, that the explanation which had been given, was the 
‘true-one. In the 8th number of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, for April, 1821, there is a notice of a work which 
had just been published, entitled, ““An attempt to analyse the 
automaton chess player, of M. De Kempelen.” Thisnotice 
is accompanied by a plate, intended to prove the possibility 
of concealing a full grown man within the chest, or commode, 
behind which the figure is seated 


The following diagram represents the frontof the com- 
mode, or table, behind which the figure is seated; it is about 3 
feet 6 inches long,and 2 feet 6 inches in height;an ordinary sized 
man might therefore seat himself within it, in the direction o! 
the perpendicular and horizontal dotted lines. Thespace A, 
is covered by a door, and there is a corres’ ing door at the 
back of the commode. The space B, has folding doors, and « 
door also at the back; C, is occupied by a drawer. 
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The exhibition commences by wheeling the commode, with 
the figure attached to it, from behind a curtain. The doors 
are all, at this time, closed, and it is evident that the whole is 
completely isolated, as respects any external moving agent. 
Communication by means of strings or wires through the 
floor, or through the air, is altogether out of the question. 
The door at A, is first opened, the opposite door, at the back, 
is then opened, and a candle held behind, to enable the audi- 
ence to see completely through this part of the commode. 
The lower part of this cavity, towards the front, contains « 
brass barrei, resembling that of un organ; this passes all a- 
cross, and may be from three to four inches in diameter.— 
There are also several brass wheels and other appendages, 
which appear to eccupy a large portion of the whole cavity, 
but which probably extend but a few inches within, leaving « 
clear space towards the back. The drawer is also partially 
opened, which, however, is supposed not to ¢xtend through 
more than half the depth of the commode, and to allow room 
behind it, for the legs and thighs of the occupant. When the 
two doors are open, the body may be bent forward into the 
cavity B, in the direction of the diagonal dotted line: the back 
door is then closed and locked, and the upright position of the 
body, may be resumed; for although the front door is still left 
open, the supposed space at the back is so much concealed by 
the wheels, &c., and so completely in the shade, that a per- 
son within covered with sombre coloured garments, could not 
be seen. The front and back doors of the part B, may now 
be opened, and a light placed within them, without the slight- 
est danger of betraying the secret. We deem it unnecessary 
to speculate upon the mode in which the individual within, 
may perceive the moves upon the board; several different eon- 
jectures have been made upon this point; we think that it 
presents no great difficulty, and that it might be accomplish- 
ed in various ways. 

For the information of those who have not seen the exhi- 
bition, we ought to mention, that the chess board, upon 
which the moves are made by the figure, is firmly fixed upon 
the commode. A table, with another chessboard, is placed 
in front; at this table the antagonist of the figure is seated, 
and the moves made by either, are repealed by Mr. Maelzel, 
on the opposite board. The figure piays with the left hand, 
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which, when not in action, rests upon a cushion placed near 
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to the board; the right hand rests upon the table, and if a 
false move be made, the figure notices it by striking this hand 
repeatedly upon the table, and shaking his head; after which, 
he returns the ‘piece to its proper place, arid makes his own 
move. A square black box, or board, is put upon the table, 
and near to the cushion; upon this board, or box, the figure 
deposits the pieces which he takes from his adversary. It is 
said, that Von Kempelen frequently consulted this box with 
great apparent care, and iepfended that in it was contained 
the essential part of the secret, which he could communicate 
ina moment. No use isnow made of this, excepting for the 
purpose above noticed. The exhibiter occasionally winds up 
some part of the machinery, but this is sometimes omitted, 
aud is therefore u n cessary. 

When the arm of the figure is in motion, anoise is heard like 
that of the running down of aclock. ‘To common observers, 
this gives the idea that the arm is moved by the machinery; 
but a little attention will render it more probable, that the 
wheels are moved by the arm. When the interior of the 
commode is shown, the drawer in the lower part of it is open- 
ed a few inches; some articles are taken out of it, and it 
is then closed. This drawer, we think, is made without a 
back, which prevents the distance to which it extends, being 
perceived by the spectator. 

We fully accord with the writer of the Boston pamphlet, in 
his remark, that the impression made on the mind, when the 
figure is seen for the first time, is, that it is impossible an in- 
telligent agent should be concealed in the box. We were 
prepossessed with the idea that this was really the case; still, 
_ the first actual exhibition had a tendency to weaken the im- 
pressicn, although a subsequent examination has restored, 
and almost confirmed this first opinion. The difficulties upon 
any other supposition, appear to be insuperable, and many of 
those fancies, which present themselves to the minds of those 
who have only heard or read of the Automaton chess player, 
are completely dissipated when the exhibition is witnessed. 

The objections which have been urged against this expla- 
nation, we do not think formidable. An intelligent youth, 
brought up to play the game of chess as a matter of business, 
would become an expert player, in the course of a year or 
two; and it is highly probable that the exhibiter may ocea- 
sionally direct the moves, by preconcerted signs. It is said 
that when the thing was shown by the inventor, whoever 
could beat Kempelen, could beat the androides. A greater 
difficulty, in the estimation of many, is the danger that the 
concealed individual would cough or sneeze, during the time 
ef exhibition; it will be found, however, that when in health, 
the inclination for these may be almost always suppressed; a 
concealed robber Suffers, we apprehend, but little uneasiness 
from a fear of betraying himself in this way: the exhibition of 
the chess player is terminated in about an hour and a half, 
and should an absolute necessity exist, for removing it, before 
the expiration of this time, some token might easily be given, 
and a satisfactory excuse made to the audience. Numerous 
ether exhibitions have depended upon a concealed accom- 
plice, and in many instances, on one concealed for a longer 
period of time, than our supposed chess player is imprisoned 
ata sitting. 

Were it indeed impossible, that any part of the tablo should 
be occupied by a concealed player, this impossibility might, 
without difficulty, be rendered perfectly evident to every vis- 
iter; but the united opinion of nearly all who have carefull 
investigated the subject, goes to prove, that such a contin 
ment is more than possible. Now, surely this is an opinion 
which every one must feel as calculated very materially to 
lessen the interest of the exhibition; yet it is one which has 
been long, and well known, to exist. If it can be destroyed, 
why is it allowed to continue? So far from its being either 
necessary or useful as a mere ruse, a removal of the suspicion 
which has existed so long, and so generally, would make the 
operation of the machine appear altogether inscrutable, and 
zive tothe automaton, as it were, a new creation. Why 
then, we again ask, is it allowed to continue, if it can be re- 
moved? That it is allowed, seems to us to amount almost toa 
demonstration that it is well founded. 

The exhibiter sometimes touches the table with his hand, 
during the progress of the game; at other times several moves 
are made without this being done; he is in the habit of put- 
ting his hands behind him, and moving his fingers in a way 
somewhat peculiar; he also works his feet upon the floor in 
an unusual manner. These motions, we think, are intended 
to attract and divide the attention of the audience, and to ex- 
cite their speculations; though they certainly may also serve 
as anenvelop for real signals, should such be made. 

Magnetisin has often been spoken of as an agent which may 
probably be employed; it is mentioned in some of the books 
upon the subject; and asa proof that it was not used, it is sta- 
ted that Von Kempelen allowed a strong magnet to be placed 
upon the table near to the figure. It is no wacommon thing 
when difficulties are encountered in producing certain mo- 
tions, to ascribe them to magnetism. If those who speak 
thus would attempt to inform us how the effects might be pro- 
duced by the aid of a magnet, they would generally manifest 
an entire ignorance upon the subject of magnetism, or find 
themselves involved in inextricable difficulty. This remark, 
we think, applies, in fullforee, to the subject inhand. The 
writer of the article in the Edinburgh Journal, says, “if the 
impossibility of a chess player being concealed in the machine 
had been fully established, we should have had no hesitation 
in considering magnetism as the moving power.” We think, 
however, that had he attempted to apply a magnet, so as to 
produce the effect, he would have found some cause for hesi- 
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tation. But magnetism is sometimes as convenient as an oc- 
cult quality. 

The assertion so often repeated, that the automaton has 
never been beaten, or that it has been beaten but three times, 
once in Paris, once in London, and once in Boston, is well 
known tobe incorrect. Expert chess players are not nume- 
rous, and the figure may therefore well get the game, in by 
far the greater number of instances: among those who play 
publicly, there are, probably, but few who do justice to their 
= skill; the very nature of their situation almost forbids 
this. 

The androides was beaten in a full game, by a lady in this 
city: and should it even be admitted, that politeness on the 
part of his Turkship, had something to do with this event, ma- 
ny other instances might be cited. Full games are rarely 
played, but in one held at three different sittings, and which 
Jasted, altogether, five hours, an eminent player of Philadel- 
phia made a drawn game. The Turk appeared in this case 
to be very hard pushed, as his pauses were long, one of which 
amounted to seven minutes and a half. Ends of games are 
those usually played—these serve fully to test the powers of 
the antagonists, and have repeatediy been gained by skilful 
players, opposing the androides. ‘These remarks are mere! 
intended to correct a prevailing error, and do not, in our esti- 
mation, detract, in the least, from the merit of the perform- 
ance. 

As a work of art, the chess player possesses but little me- 
rit; the face is deficient in character and expression; its eyes 
rollin a manner altogether unnatural, and in making the 
moves, its hand and fingers exhibit a very faint resemblance 
to the action of a living being; the motions of the head are 
like those of the figures of Chinese mandarins. Theso how- 
ever, are minor considerations, and we are convinced that Mr. 
Maelzel, were he to construct a new machine, would in these 
particulars, manifest much greater skill than has been evin- 
ced by Von Kempelen in his chess player. 

We are indebted to the present proprietor of the chess Play- 
er, for some important information respecting its history. Mr. 
Maelzel, who was well acquainted with Von Kempelen, is 
undoubtedly a very ingenious, and, apparently, a candid man. 
The determination to make this machine, says Mr. Maelzel, 
originated in the surprise excited in the court of the Empress, 
Maria Theresa, by the performances of an eminent juggler. 
Von Kempelen had been invited to court to witness this exhi- 
bition, and after the performance, declared that he would 
produce apr which should surpass any thing they had 
then seen; and in due time he completed his chess player.— 
Von Kempelen ceased toexhibit his machine soon after his 
tour in England. Mr. Macizel states that his reason for this 
was, that being a man of fortune and station, he was unwill- 
ing to continue in this business. Another reason, however, 
was given by the late Mrs. Rivardi, toa gentleman well 
known in this city: she stated, that she was well acquainted 
with Von Kempelen, and with his family; that his daughter, 
a girl of 12 years of age, and an excellent chess player, was 
his coadjutor; and that her health declining, from the confine- 
ment to which she was subjected, it became necessary to stop 
the exhibition. We leave this relation to stand upon its own 
merits, only remarking, that the veracity of the gentleman, to 
whom the declaration was made, is not to be doubted. F 

Von Kempelen has been dead about twenty years: he had 
repeatedly offered his machine to Mr. Maelzel; but demanded 
20,000 francs for it, which was thought too much, and the 
bargain was consequently not made. About two years after 
the death of Kempelen, his son renewed the offer, and pro- 
posed to take one half the sum demanded by his father, to 
which Mr. Maelzel agreed, and the figure was removed from 
the garret, where it had lain for about twenty years. With 
the machine, the secret of its use was not given, as it had not 
been entrusted by Von Kempelen to his son; and the latter be- 
ing a man of little talents, and having no fondness for me- 
chanics, had not troubled himse}f upon the — but Mr. 
Maelzel, possessed of the machine, of course found no diffi- 
culty in discovering the mode of using it. He, however, 
thought it capable of considerable improvement, and deter- 
mined to ieake several alterations, calculated to render its 
action, of more difficult explanation. This gentleman allow- 
ed about ten years to elapse before he commenced exhibiting 
the chess player, publicly; he had then made the alterations 
which he had projected, but had not, however, added to it 
the speaking apparatus; the figure merely shaking its head 
twice when it checked the queen, and three times whenit 
gave check to the king, as it had been made todo by Von 
Kempelen. Mr. Maelzel had already constructed and exhi- 
bited some spealring figures, and, whilst in London, some gen- 
tlemen suggested that it would be an improvement to make 
the Turk say check, and this alteration was consequently made 
in that city. On visiting Paris, the French work echeck was 
substituted, and has been continued in this country. 

The above account, will, we think, remove much of the 
difficulty which has been urged, as regards the number of 
persons to whom the secret, relating to the chess player, 
must have been entrusted, since the formation of the machino. 
It has been in the hands of but two persons, and has been off 
the stage for upwards of half the time which has elapsed 
since its first exhibition. Von Kempelen was, evidently, not 
very communicative upon the subject, as his son and heir, 
had not become his confidant. There are but few persons, 
however, who might not be trusted, were a considerable pe- 
cuniary interest, at stake. 

Besides the chess player, Mr. Maelzel exhibits some other 





figures, which possess unusual merit. By moving the arm, 





one of them is made to pronounce the word Mama, with grea{ 
distinctness, and the word Papa, isalso tolerably well utter- 
ed. One of his stack-rope dancers, uses a French exclama- 
tion, the sound being elicited by the motion of the limbs. I 
these there is no confederacy, the sounds are mechanically 
produced, and are highly imitative; the attempts to accom~ 
plish such imitations have frequently baftied the skill of the 
most ingenious mechanicians, We had rather undertake to 
make the chess player, than one of the speaking figures, «1- 
though the labour of the latter undertaking, would not be 
eomperable with that of the former s> far as mere quantils 
of work is concerned. The evolutions of the figures upou 
the slack-rope, are admirably managed, very much surpass- 
ing, in merit, all that we have heretofore seen. The Auto~ 
maton Trumpeter, a figure the size of life, performs a varicts 
of airs, with the most perfect truth, and brilliant execution 
The Editor has examined the mechanism of this figure, hav 
ing been allowed so todo, by the liberality of the proprictor. 

Some persons have imagined that, the notes are produced 
in pipes contained within the body of this figure; the tones, 
however, are purely those of a trumpet, and proceed entire}; 
from that instrument; the mechanism being employed solely 
in furnishing the air, and regulating its emission. 

Mr. Maelzcl has been for many years distinguished for his 
great mechanical skill. ‘The Panharmonicon, which was for- 
merly exhibited here, was made by hi »; he is likewise the 
inventor of the Metronome, a» instrument by which the time 
in music is accurately measured; it is not unknown here, and 
is ¢xtensively used in Europe. He has also invented, an ap- 
paratus which is attached to a Piano Forte, by which ans 
piece of music which is played on it, is at the same time cor- 
rectly written out. His speaking figures are of his own make. 
and far excel the attempts of Von Kempelen, although |’) 
labours of the latter, were eminently successful. 
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j THE FATHER-LAND. 


From the German song, Wo ist der Teustehe Vutertan4 


Where is the German’s father-land?— 
*Tia not beside the Rhine— 

Tis not where, through its golden sand, ° 
Old Elbe, thy billows shine. 

Where freemen meet with heart and hand, 

There is the German’s father-'and. 


‘Tis not, Bavaria, in thy dells, 
Though there the stag-hounds spring, 
And round thy mountains’ rocky cells 
The eagle sweeps the wing; 
Not in thy vales, b —— fann’d 
The German finds his father-land. 


‘Tis not upon the Styrian hill, 
Nor in the Styrian mine, 
Though gushes there the silver rill— 
Though there the emeralds shine: 
Botter than those the wildest strand 
lor freedom and our father-land! 


"Tigget in Prussia’s kingly walls, 
, Dresden, in thy bowers; 
Aslave’s a slave in pictured halls, 
And chain’d, though chain’d with flowers. 
‘Tis where no sabre gives command, 
The German seeks his father-land. 


’Tis not, thou glorious king of streams, 
Dark Danube, by thy wave— 

Thou nurse of Freedom’s waking dreams-~ 
Thou death-bed of the slave; 

In vain the slaughter’d Turkish band, 

Thou bathest not our father-land. 


‘Tis not within thy vales, wild Hartz 
Nor in thy hills, Tyrol,— 
The freeman from the soil departs, 
No more the land of soul; 
Far, far from thee he takes his stand, 
And weeps old Freedom’s father-land. 
—— 


The following epitaph, evidently intended for himseli, was 
written by Sir William Jones, a short time only before his de- 
cease. It displays some striking features of his character; re 
signation to the will of his Creator, love and good will to man- 
kind, and is modestly silent upon his intellectual attainments 
“Here was deposited, the mortal part of a man who feared 
God but not death; and maintained independence but soughi 
not riches; who thought none below him, but the base and un- 
just, none above him but the wise and virtuous; who loved his 
parents, kindred, friends, country, with an ardour, which was 
the chiefsource ofall his pleasures and all his pains, and who 
having devoted his life to their service and to the improvemen! 
of his mind,resigned it calmly,giving glory to itsCreator, wish- 
ing peace on earth, and with good will to all creatures, on the 
(teventy-seventh) day of (April) in the year of blessedRedeemer, 
one thousand seven hundred (and ninety four.) —Life of Sir 5 
Jones, by Lord Teignmouth. 


a 


The Indian Council, at Broken Arrow hasclosed withou' 
coming to any positive result with regard to the remainder o! 


their land in Georgia. They expressed a willingness to sell, it 


the agent would examine and fix a value onit. Thus thr 
matter rests for the present. 
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VOYAGE TO THE POLE. 

Captain Parry the distinguished Navigator, has sailed on 
+ yoyage of discovery towards the North Pole, by the way of 
West Spitsbergen. We understand it to have been the opin- 

m of Capt. Parry on his return from his last voyage, that a 
rorth west passage was impracticable, or ifnot so, utterly 

seless for the purposes of commerce; and that science had 
ilready attained what could be known by navigating in that 
direction. 

{n this new effort to enlarge our knowledge of the region 
»f the north we wish him every success, for he already de- 
serves, that history should record of him, as the first Eurox 
pean whose feet rested upon the Pole. The following ac- 
count of the ship in which Capt. Parry sails shows the muni- 
iicence of the British Government in getting up such expedi- 
tions, for no expense seems to have been spared in making 
ery appointment as complete us possible. 

DISCOVERY SHIP. 


His Majesty’s ship Hecla, Captain Parry, bound on a voy- 
uge of Discovery to West Spitsbergen, and the North Pole, 
lying opposite to the King’s Yard, at Deptford, was to have 
been inspected yesterday, by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, who postponed their intended visit until Friday. 

On Sunday next the Heela sails to Northflect; four or five 
lays afterwards to Sheerness, or the Nore; from whence she 
will take her final departure in the first week of next month. 

The Hecla sails on the present occasion alone, unaccom- 
panied by either transport, or other ship of war. Her burden 
2 about 400 tons, and though a post ship, she only carries 
‘wo six pounders, and a complement of 64 men, namely:—~ 

Three Lieutenants. 

Virst Lieutenant, Mr. Ross. 

Second ditto, Mr. Foster, who acts likewise as Astrono- 
mer and Surveying Cicer. , 

Third ditto, Mr. Crosier. 

Master, Mr. Crawford—a gentleman well acqueinted with 
the Greenland Navigation and trade, and who has made four 
‘ovages in the Hecla before. 

Master’s Mate, Mr. Ware, lately returned from Africa. 

Surgeon, Mr. Beaverly. 

Assistant Surgeon, Mr. Mac Cormick. 

Three Midshipmen.—In all 20 Officers and Warrant Offi- 
cers, seven marines, and the rest a fine crew of seamen. 

The ship is about twelve years old—the expedition to Al- 
ciers, in 1816, having been her very first trip. She carriés 
nineteen months provisions, 45 chaldrons of coals, and her 
water in bulk, or more properly speaking in tanks, instead of 
water casks, which constitutes a great saving in stowage; an 
object of great importance in long voyages. 

The greatest attention has been paid to the victualling de- 
partment of the ship. Preserved meat, beef, pork, veal and 
mutton, besides vegetables, are carried out in tin cannisters, 
besides 2000 pounds weight of Pemmican, a cone 
sence of meat dried by a fire of oak and, 
pounds of the best beef being reduced to one 
trivance of a Mr. Holines, a surgeon and I: 
tfudson’s Bay. Samples of this quintessence 
ure shown on board, having the appearance, a! 
the flavour of German sausages, with that difference, howev- 
er, that the expense of it is said to be 17s. per pound.—This 
is intended to be used in the boats after leaving the ship at 
Spitzbergen, as well as the biscuit powder. 

The strength of rum is rectified to 55 per cent. above proof. 

The ship herself is secured by strong iron knees, both fore 
and aft. She islined allover with a coating of cork, in lay- 
ers of three inches thick, to protect the men against cold and 
damp. Iron flues, of a semi-cylindrical shape, convey heat- 
ed air to all parts of the ship, from a stove below the lower 
deck, as well as from the caboose between decks, subject to 
the regulation of a thermometer. From 60 to 70 dead-lights, 
in various parts of the deck, convey lizht to not only all the 
officers and warrant-oflicers’ cabins, but likewise to the crew. 
They are so arranged that they may be taken out, and venti- 
Yators screwed in their places to air the ship. The boards of 
the upper deck are not laid longitudinally, as usual, but diago- 
ually, for the sdke of the greater strength. A patent capstan, 
by Phillips, in a perpendicular position, with three multiply- 
ing wheels, is placed betwixt the main and mizen-mast, be- 
sides a horizontal one aft of the foremast; the former being 
of anew construction. In comferts for the crew, the Hecla 
tur exceeds any ship of her size, the sleeping-places, tables, 
&e. being arranged with great judiciovsness, Every two 
toen have a large box like an arm-chest assigned to them, du- 
ly nurabered, which serves for a seat. The tables are cover- 
ed with green baize. Light, airness, elegance, and salubrity 
characterise every part between decks. The arim-chests, 
‘our pumps, three compasses, one of them on an elevated 

tand, and five boats are on deck, and three ice-boats have 
utived from Woolwich, but are for the present, deposited in 
the King’s yard. Round the main-mast isan assemblage of 
boarding-pikes to keep the bears off, or any such intrusive 
visitors. 

Captain Parrv’s great cabin contains a library of a consid- 
erable number of miscellaneous works; and besides the usual 
eonveniences, a large assortment of clothing, furs, and other 
equipments, calculated for the climate he purposes to revisit. 
Fur jackets, coats, or rather tunics, of Esquimaux manuface 










ture, trowsers, and fur boots, in great variety, some lined 
with seal skins, others with wolf, racoon, or bear skins; some 
for wear in the day time, others to sleep in on the ice, with 
caps attaclied to them; some lined with skins of the black 
and red-footed diver, others with those of eider ducks, ex- 
tremely soft, warm, and beautiful; some sewed with sinews 
by Esquimaux ladies, others by London furriers; snow shoes 
(Canadian) four feet long, with net-work of catgut, extreme- 
ly light and appropriate for the object; eye preservers of 
gauze wire, shaped like spectacles, but convex, and some two 
inches broad, to go round the temples and cheek bones, but 
leaving the nostri!s and mouth uncovered, as the breath, if 
confined, would be soon condensed to one mass of ice 

The small clothes and pantaloons are provided with straps 
and buckles in lieu of buttons. 

On the starboard side of the main cabin hangs an engraving 
of Lord Radstock and another of Captain Fanklin. On the 
larboard side that of his Majesty. In Captain Parry’s bed- 
room hangs a picture of his lady, and a likeness of his moth- 
er is suspended immediately under the portrait of Mrs. Par- 
= 


"The gun-room and officers’ cabins are fitted up with every 
convenience the size of the ship admits of, which, owing to 
the preparation for departure, and the consequent bustle, can- 
not be seen to advantage. 

The ice anchors differ materially from the common anchor, 
having but one flook, or rather only a hook, the other at the 
top being ecmpressed somewhat like a Roman 8. 

The ice-boats themselves are provided with large wheels 
of the same circumferenceas coach-wheels at the stern, and 
a pole projecting four feet a-head, to be drawn by rein-deer, 
or in default thereof, by the crew, when on the ice, and when 
in the water are rowed by ten or twelve oars; the iron keels, 
ornamented below, are perforated with holes, to admit ropes, 
for their being hauled offeither way; the bottom is painted 
black, a white streak on each side, and the inner part green. 
They are of considerable length. 

The Hecla herself is abundantly found in every thing ne- 
cessary, has two sets of sails, and new cloth to make one 
more, plenty of spare masts, spars, and yards, cordage, ropes, 
tackle, apparel, and furniture of every kind and description; 
instruments, both astronomical, optical, and nautical, time- 
pieces, &c. but neither her construction, nor additional 
strengthenings can make her sail well, for her greatest velo- 
city never exceeded eight knots, under the most favourable 
circumstances, durig their last voyage. 

a 


THE COACHMAN.—A SKETCH. 


The Coachman’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from right to left, from left to right: 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The distant vehicle, the dexterous Jehu 

Keeps hisown side, and gives the passer by 

A nod of congratulation or contempt. 

There is something in the nature of a stagecoachman that 
smacks, like his own whip, of conscious importance. He is 
the elect of the road on which he travels, the illustrious, imi- 
tated of thousands. Talk of the King indeed! the King, even 
on his own highway, is But “cakes and gingerbread” to the 
Jehu. For him John Boots whistles welcome; not so much 
through the goodness of his disposition, as through his teeth; 
and the publican waxes honest in his gin; for him Betsey the 
pretty bar-maid displays the symmetry of a well turned an- 
kle, and the landlady speaks volumes in a squint. 

Survey him as he bowls along the road, fenced in coats nu- 
merous as the seven bull-hides of Ajax. Listen to the untu- 
tored melody of his voice, as he preaches the word of his ex- 
hortation to his tits, and enforces his doctrine with the whip. 
Hark! already he is entering a village—the horn sounds—the 
leaders rattle along the street, and out rush the neighborhood 
to bid him welcome. Observe his importance-—to some he 
gives a grim nod, toothers a smile of recognition; but thrice 
happy is he who is honored with “go it Jemmy.” Beatified 
James: thou hast lived eternity ina moment. ‘Felix, heu, 
nimium felix, tua si bona noris!”’ 

In the nature of his vocation the Coachman bears no indis- 
tinct resemblance to the Poet. The one gives the rein to his 
horse, the other to his imagination; and, when either run wild, 
the consequences are equally hazarcous, The poet drives his 
steed along the high road to Parnassus; theycoachman, more 
terrestrial in his calling, rattles them along the King’s high- 
way.—The poet is the child of feeling, ditto the coachman. 
The one feels what he writes, the other what he drives,—the 
one gets drunk with inspiration, the other with gin—and f- 
nally, the one gives spur to his Pegasus, the other to his lead- 
ers. 

Independently of these poetical associations, our hero isil- 
lustrious from his connexion with classical lore. Pelops was 
a coachman, and has been immortalized, for his ability to 
drive at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, by the first Gre- 
cian bards. ‘The history of his ivory arm is nothing more than 
a metaphorical illustration of the merits of his whip hand. 
He fractured it in driving for a wager against King Anomaus, 
a brother whip; but it was so well set by Esculapius, the first 
surgeon and accoucher of his day, that popular ignorance, 
unable to account for the cure, ascribed it to Ceres. Hippo- 
lytus, the amiable Greek dandy, Hippolytus, with whom Di- 
ana herself was detected in a faur pas, was another notori- 


ous coachman, and kept the most fashionable curricle of his |} died. On examination, 


day. I might quote divers other instances which, as Valpy’s 


Grammar expresses it, “a familiari 


——  —— 
for in good sooth, “hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps a- 


rise,” when 1 attempt to enumerate the charioteers whom in 
my school days I have been taught to reverence. 

But in addition to such classical advantages, the Coachman 
is celebrated for the morality with which his name is associa- 
ted. “All the world’s a stage,” says Shakspeare; and time 
may be considered as the Jehu who rattles it along the high 
road of life to eternity. To reflective minds this association 
will appear obvious, and in his more serious moments, the 
philosopher will love to consider a journey to Bath as a type 
of his journey to eternity. 

Turn we to survey another instance of the importance of 
the coachman, in the tender affections with which his voea- 
tion is connected. He is the winged Mercury of love, the 
Cupid of Valentine’s day, the legal conveyance of reciprocal 
esteem from friend to friend. He alone can “speed the soft 
intercourse from soul tosoul,” at the sensible pace of eight 
miles an hour, (including stoppages,) and bring the travelled 
husband to the anticipative optics of his wife. Sweet to be- 
hold him, in a calmsummer evening, bowling along the vil- 
lage enshrined like Ixion in a cloud—of dust, with a crew of 
breechless urchins screaming welcome as he passes. A smile 
is on the face of the hamlet, and even the school master doffs 
his hat at his approach. The maid servant rushes out in 
hope of a packet from her lover; and the barber, with the 
weekly newspaper, tossed d»wn to him from the box, flies 
pregnant with greatness, tebe delivered at the village ale- 
house. 

With respect to his accomplishments, the coachman is de- 
servedly illustrious. If his conversation has not the copious 
elegance of Coleridge, it has ail the easy copiousness of na- 
ture, with expletive beauties more peculiarly its own. It is 
at once nervous, flowing, and anecdotal, enforced with ener- 
getic anathemas, and garnished with technical obscurities. 
In music he is no mean proficient; his school, as Byron said 
of Christabel, as “wild and singularly original and beautiful,” 
and not unfrequently contrives to “snatch agrace beyond the 
reach of art.” Some, however, prefer the Italian, ethers 
the Irish, others the English—but I prefer the whip school of 
music; for, like the instrument from which its name is deriy- 
ed, itis striking, flexible, and melodious; and I can imagine 
nothing more truly touching than to hear a coachman, as he 
travels along the road, ‘“‘warble his native wood notes wild” 
to the pathetic tune of the Lass of Richmond Hill, or the 
more passioned canzonet of Sally in our Alley.—London Sux. 

a 


From the John Bull. 


We have often noticed the mistakes into wnich foreigners 
fall, not more by confounding sounds than by mistakin; 
meanings, in their intercourse with this hard ( aged island 

Of confusions of words accidentally Rothschild’s observation 
on venison would serve as a good illustration, were it now s9 
common—however, perhaps some of ourreaders may not have 
heard it, and we will repeat it. 

Somebody asked the Baron Rothschild to take venison— 
“No,” said the Baron, “‘I nevereatsh wenison. I don’t think 
it ish socoot ash mutton.” “Oh!” said the Baron’s friend, “I 
wonder at your saying so; if mutton were better than venison, 
why does venison cost so muh more?” “Vy?” replied the Ba- 
ron, “I will tell you vy—in dish world de peeples alvaysh pre- 
fers vat is deer to vat ish sheep.” 

This, which was called by some a jew de mots, and by others 
a jew d’esprit, we should not have now related did it not lead us 
to the consideration of a much more serious mistake which oc- 
curred the other evening during the Popery debate in the 
House of Commons. 

A French gentleman was in the gallery listening to the 
speeches—of course that of Mr. Canning caught his attention, 
and he enquired whom the orator was—he was told the “For- 
eign Secretary.” Shortly after, when Mr. Peel addressed the 


was?—“The Home Secretary,” was theanswer. “Ah, ma 
fois!” said the Frenchman, “a present—now I perceive how it 
is—de first Secretaire he plead de cause for the foreigners, and 
de second for de people of England—ma fois, how very liber- 
al! 

Mr. Samuel Rogers, the banker, happening to overhear the 
blunders, instantly pulled out his never-failing fountain pen 
and wrote the following little epigram— 


Sure never were offices better assigned 
In a contest ’twixt England and Rome; 
When Canning the Foreign department upholds, 
And Peel takes such care of our Home! 
a 
The Edinzburgh papers mention the singular fact that Wa- 
verly, the first and probably the best of Sir Walter Scott's 
prose works, remained unpublished nearly ten years after it 
was written. In 1805, Ballantyne offered it for publication, 
but, for want of encouragement, deemed it prudent to defer 
it. Sir Walter himself did not appear to place much confi- 
dence in this effort of his genius, anc is said at one time to 
have been on the point of giving the manuscript to s me 
sportsmen, who applied to him for wadding for their guns. 


Nine valuable horses belonging to the Erie Line of Staces, 
were poisoned in Cleaveland, Ohio, last week, four of which 
appearance of the stomach and 
intestines, says the Herald, strongly indicated the presence of 


with the best writers | corrosive sublimate, and circumstances warrant the suspicion 





will easily suggest; but there would be no end to my essay, 


that it was administered designedly. 
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MR. JEFFERSON. 

We have read with no little satisfaction the Eulogium on 
Mr. Jefferson, recently pronounced before the American Phi- 
losophical Society by N. Biddle Esq. It is a production which 
does eredit>to the genius and taste of the author, and de- 
serves no less praise for the chasteness and simplicity of the 
style than for its correct’delineation of the character of the 
illustrious Patriot whose virtues it commemorates. Mr. Jef- 
ferson was for many years the President of the Philosophical 
Society, and was distinguished through a long life by his ar- 
lent devotion to the Sciences. He saw that in their success- 
ful cultivation was to be attained the happiness of inankind, 
and none can doubt the perfect correctness with which his 
character is given in the following eloquent remarks of Mr. 
Biddle: 


“it is the first glory of his life to have been one of the 
founders of a great and free empire, undoubtedly among the 
most distinguished events in the history of mankind. It was 
not, like the beginning of the Roman dominion, a fellowship 
of outlaws, commenced in pillage and cemented by fratricide, 
aor yet the establishment of the obscure dynasties and the 
village empires of most of the ancient legislators; but it was 
the deliberate achievement of the proudest spirits of their 
age, who, in the eye of the world and at their own imminent 
hazard, built up the lofiiest temple of free government ever 
reared among men. On its fairest column, among the com- 
panions of him who had no equal, is inscribed the name of. 
Jefferson. From out that temple, this country, the young 
mother of nations, has poured forth her children, her lan- 
guage and her institutions, to cultivate and to bless the new 
world.—The unnumbered people, the thronged empires which 
will hereafter fill these happy regions, will in the fullness of 
their prosperity turn with filial reverence to those ancestors 
who laid the deep foundations of their freedom, and eminent- 
ly to him who drew its greatcharter. The fame of that in- 
strument may yet survive the freedom it proclaimed. But 
even in the decay and overthrow of this country the pilgrim 
strangers from the remotest lands of this many-nationed con- 
tinent, who may trace back to its source in these desolate 
places the stream of their own greatness, shall still find in the 
eternal freshness of the fountains of freedom the memory of 
Jefferson. 

It is scarecly less glorious thateven among his own great 
associates, he was distinguished by being at once ascholar 
and a statesman. If, as is unquestionable, among all the in- 
tellectual pursuits, the mester science is that of government, 
in the hierarchy of human nature the first place must be con- 
ceded to those gifted spirits who, after devoting their youth to 
liberal studies, are attracted to the public service and attain 
its highest hononrs, shedding over their course the light of 
that pure moral and intellectual cultivation, which at once 
illustrates them and adorns their country. It is thus that 
philosophy best fulfils her destiny, when coming from her se- 
clusion into the arena o/ Jife she shares and leads in defend- 
ing the cause of truth and freedom. This is not easy: for 
many who were conspicuous in retirement have failed in ac- 
tion, overburthened by their preparation, as men sink under 
the weight of their own armour. But to succeed—to com- 
bine the knowledge ofthe schools and of the world—to be 
Jearned in books and things and yet able to govern men, to 
deserve that most illustrious of all names—a philosophicai 
statesman; this is at once the highest benefit which study can 
bestow on the world, and the noblest reward which the world 
ean confer on learning. This was the singular merit of Jef- 
ferson. “The whole of my life,” said he toa friend, “has 
been at war with my natural tastes, feelings and wishes. Do- 
mestie life and literary pursuits were my first and latest de- 
sire.—Cireumstances have led me along the path I have trod- 
den, and like a bow long bent I resume with delight the char- 
acter and pursuits for which nature designed me.” Yet the 
influence of these tastes over his whole career was equally 
ebvious and beneficial. It is this exhaustless love of study 
which enables the finer intellects to sustain the burthen of 
public duties, to resist the encroachmeuts of that selfishness 
and to overcome that disgust, which intense devotion to the 
business of the world is too prone to inspire. From that out- 
er scene of contention with the passions and interests of oth- 
crs their retreat is to the fountain within, calming by its re- 
pose and freshening with its coolness the overstrained energy 
of the mind. Such was the attachment of Jefferson to these 
pursuits, that in the course of his long and active life there 
were few departments of learning which his inquisitive mind 
had not explored. Of law, not merely its technical forms, 
but the spirit of jurisprudence, the author of the revised code 
of Virginia proved himself a master; and of his intimacy with 
that circle of knowledge which ministers tolegislation and to 
international law, his successful execution of all the duties 
of a member of many legislative bodies, a minister, and a se- 
eretary of state, is the best testimony. The ample volume of 
ancient history and ancient lan 3,—of modern history 
and modern languages, was equally familiar tohim. Mathe- 
matics, chemistry, astronomy, natural history, and natural 
philosophy, as well as the mechanic arts, were favourite pur- 
suits, gracefully relieved by the studies of architecture and 
music; and all were connected and embellished by a wide 
range of miscellaneous literature. A greater mass of know- 
ledge has often been accumulated by solitary students, and 





deeper researches have been doubtless made in all these scien~ 
ces than consisted with the labours of an active statesman. 
But their prevailing charm lay in their perfect harmony with 
his social duties. They never obtruded, never outgrew their 
subordination to his public character, to which they impart- 
ed at once the strength of knowledge and the lustre of repu- 
tation. In a mind so vigorous they produced their natural 
fruits—perfect independence and simplicity. It is a truth of 
universal application, that they who are proud of their places 
confess their inferiority to them, and that the only true inde- 
pendenceis the personal pride which is conscious that no po- 
sition can exalt or humiliate it, and that in all times, and 
under all circumstances the man predominates over the sta- 
tion. Jefferson accordingly felt that_there are in the world 
much higher elevations than offices, and far more alluring oc- 
cupations than the struggles of politcal parties. He there- 
fore neither sought nor shunned official stations, occupying 
them when they were voluntarily tendered, but leaving them 
as willingly, and always communicating more distinction 
than he derived from them. But having assumed, he filled 
them, perfectly and devotedly. Such indeed was the disci- 
plined industry of his versatile mind, that after discharging 
all the duties of his station with a precision which the most 
laborious dulness might envy, his elastic spirit resumed his 
studies with fresh ardour of escaped to the charms of that 
social intercourse which he knew so well how to enjoy and 
adorn. He enjoyed and adorned it the more, because he 
carried into it that which in men, as in things, marks the last 
stage of refinement—entire simplicity. Too strong to need 
conceailment—and too proud to descend to those artifices of 
dignity by which little minds dexterously veil their weakness, 
he was distinguished by the frankness and boldness with 
which all his thoughts were breathed to those around him— 
and for the unaffected simplicity of his manners. Even on 
that bleak eminence, the presidency of his country, he was 
still only its first citizen, blending with admirable grace the 
simple dignity of a grave ruler with the varied acquire- 
ments of philosophy and the frank and cordial) affability of a 
gentleman. 
a 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Thursday, being St. Andrew’s Day, the Royal Society held 
their Anniversary Meeting, at their Apartments in Somerset- 
House, for the Election of President, Council and officers. As 
the award of the New Royal Medal, and the Copley Medal 
was to be announced on thisoccasion, a great number of the 
Fellows were in early attendance. 

The President took the Chair at eleven o’clock, and began 
the business by reading the lists of the Fellows who had been 
admitted, and those they had lost by death, since the last anni- 
versary. Among the Foreign deceased Members he mentioned, 
with particular notice, Searpa, the celebrated anatomist of 
Pavia; and Piazzi, the discoverer of the planet Ceres; these 
gentlemen, said the President, died according to the ordinary 
course of nature in old age, having enjoyed a glory which in no 
respect disturbed their repose. Among the Home Members, 
he dwelt atsome length on the loss of Mr. Taylor Combe, and 


Sir Stamford Raflles; the last of whom he eulogised asa most painful 


disinterested and liberal contributor to the Natural History of 
this country. “Occupying high situations,” said the President, 
“in our empire in the East, he employed his talents and his ex- 
tensive resources, not in the exercise of power or the accumu- 
lation of wealth, but in endeavouring to benefit and to improve 
the condition of the natives, to fix liberal institutions, and to 
establish a permanent commercial intercourse between the 
colonies, in which he presided, and the Mother Country; which, 
while it brought new treasures to Europe, tended to civilize 
and to improve the condition of the inhabitants of some of the 
most important islands of the East. 

Neither misfortune nor pecuniary losses damped the ardor of 
his mind in the pursuit of knowledge. Having lost one splen- 
did collection by fire,he instantly commenced the formation of 
another; and having brought this to Europe he made it, not pri- 
vate, but public property, and placed it entirely at the dispo- 
sition of a new Association for the promotion of Zoology, of 
which he had been chosen President by acclamation. Many of 
the Fellows of this Society can bear testimony to his enlight- 
ened understanding, acute judgement, and accurate and mul- 
tifarious information; and all of them must, I am sure, regret 
the premature loss of a man who had done so much,from whom 
so much more was to be expected, and who was so truly esti- 
mable in all the relations of life.” 

After stating the foundation of the Royal Medals, which had 
been announced to the Society at their Anniversary Dinner 
last year, by the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and which, said the President, having been. 
offered in the true spirit of Royal munificence, had been com- 
pleted with an exalted liberality worthy of the august patron 
of the Royal Society—being intended to promote the objects 
and Projects of Science, awakening honourable competition 
among the Philosophers of all countries; he proceeded to state, 
that the council had awarded the first prize to Mr. John Dal- 
ton, of Manchester, for the developement of the chemical the- 
ory of definite proportions, usually called the Atomic Theory, 
and for his various other labours in Chemical and Physical 
Sciénee. He mentioned the names of Dr. Bryan Higgins, Mr. 
William Higgins, and Ritcher,as having contributed somethi 
towards the foundations of this part of science; but, he said, 
as far as can be ascertained, Mr. Dalton was not acqnainted 
with any of their publications; and whoever considers the ori 
inal tone prevailing in all his views and speculatiors, will 





ly accuse him of wilful plagiarism. But, let the merit of dis- 
covery be bestowed wherever it is due, and Mr. Dalton will 
be still pre-eminent in the History of the Theory of Definite 
Proportions. He first laid down ciearly and numercially the 
doctrine of multiples, and endeavoured to express by simp): 
numbers the weights of the bodies believed to be elementary. 
The first views, from their boldness and peculiarity, met with 
but little attention; but they were discussed and supported by 
Drs. Thompson and Wollaston,and the scale of chemical equiy- 
alents of the latter gentleman separates the practical part oi 
the doctrine from the atomic or hypothetical part, and is wor- 
thy of the celebrated author. Gay-Lussac, Berzelius, Prout, 
and other chemists, have added to the evidence in favour of the 
essential part of Mr. Dalton’s doctrine; and for the last ten years 
it oom acquired, almost every month, additional weight and 
solidity. 

The President begged to be understood, that it was the fun- 
damental principle that he was contending for, and not Mr 
Dalton’s particular statement of the nature of bodies, and the 
numbers representing them, given in Mr. Dalton’s “New Sys- 
tem of Chemical Philosophy.” In this, he said, asa first sketch 
many of the opinions are erroneous and the results incorrect, 
and they are given with much more precision in later authors. 
{t isin the nature of physical science that its methods offer only 
approximations to truth, and the first and most glorious inven- 
éors were often left behind by very inferior minds in the minu- 
tia of manipulation, and their errors enable others to discover 
truth. 

Mr. Dalton’s permanent reputation,continued the President, 
will rest upon his having discovered a simple principle univer- 
sally applicable to the facts of chemistry, in fixing the propor- 
tions in which bodies combine, and laying the foundation for 
future labours respecting the sublime and transcendental 
part of the science of corpuscular motion. His merits in this 
respect resemble those of Kepler in astronomy. The causes of 
chemical change are as yet unknown, and the Jaws by which 
they are governed; but in their comexion with electrical and 
magnetic phenomena, there is a gleam of light pointing to a 
new dawn in science. And may we not hope, said the Presi- 
dent, that in another century, chemistry having, as it were, 
passed under the dominion of the mathematical sciences, may 
find some happy genius, similar in intellectual power to the 
highest and immortal ornament of this society, capable of un- 
folding its wonderful and mysterious laws. I trust, said the 
President, you will allow the justice of the decision of your 
council, which has claimed for our countryman the first testi- 
mony of royal benevolence. There is, he said, another motive 
which influenced them, and which, I am sure, will command 
your sympathy. Mr. Dalton has been labouring for more than 
a quarter of a century with the most disinterested views. 
With the greatest modesty and simplicity of character, he has 
remained in the obscurity of the country, neither asking for 
approbation nor offering himself as an object of applause. 
He is but lately become a Fellow of this Society; and the only 
communication he has given to you is one, compared with 
other works, of comparatively small interest. Their feeling, 
therefore, on the subject is perfectly pure. Iam sure he will 
be gratified by this mark of your approbation of his long and 
i It will give a lustre to his character which 

It wili anticipate that opinion which pos- 
of his discoveries, and it may make his exam- 
ple more exeiting to others in their search after useful know- 
ledge-a! lory. The President then announced that the 
second meédal on the royal foundation was awarded to James 
Ivory, M. A. for his papers on the Laws regulating the Forms 
of the Planets, on astronomical Refractions, and on other 
Mathematical illustrations of important parts of Astronomy 
He then entered into a particular view of the merits of the 
papers communicated by Mr. Ivory to the Royal Society being 
seven in number, on the most difficult and abstruse poiuts of 
science; and quoted M. de Laplace as having borne testimony 
to some of their merits. After paying some high compliments 
to Mr. Ivory for his disinterested pursuit of objects of science 
which have no immediate popularity, and which are intelligi- 
ble only to a few superior minds, and stating that all the math.- 
ameticians of the council were unanimous iv claiming this re- 
ward for him; he said he felt satisfaction in the hope that this 
reward might, as an example, renovate the activity of the so- 
ciety, which for so many years was pre-eminent in this depart- 
ment of science, and that it might return, veferis restigia flam- 
me, with new ardour to its too long neglected fields of glory. 

Whether we consider the nature of the Mathematical science 
or its results, it appears equally among the noblest objects of 
human pursuit and ambition. Arising, a work of intellectu- 
al creation, from a few self-evident propositions on the na- 
ture. of magnitudes and numbers, it is gradually formed into 
an instsument of pure reason, of the most refined logic, apply- 
ing to and illustrating all the phenomena of nature and art, 
and embracing the whole system of the visible universe. And 
the same calculus measures and points out the application of 
labour, whether by animals or machines—determines the force 
of vapour, and contines the power of the most explosive a- 
gents in the steam engine—regulates the forms of structures 
best fitted to move through the waves—ascertains the strength 
of the chain-bridge necessary to pass across arms of the ocean 
—fixes the principles of permanent foundation: in the most 
rapid torrents; and, leaving the earth filled with monuments 
of its power, ascends to the stars, weighs and measures the sun 
and the planets, and determines the laws of their motions; and 
even brings under its dominion those cometary masses that are 


as it were, strangers to us, wanderers in the Te of 
space; end applies data gained from the contemplation of tite 
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Sidereal Heavens to measure and establish time, and move- | 
ment, and magnitudes, below. 

in announcing the award of the Medal on Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley’s Foundation, for this year, the President, stated that it had 
heen given to James South, Esq. for his paper on the Obseva- 
tions of the Apparent Distances and Positions of 458 Double 
and Triple Stars, published in the present volume of the 
‘Transactions.’ 

The researches and observations of Double Stars, said the 
President, fecommended by Mr. Mitchell, were pursued at 
iest by Sir William Herschel,.in the hope of discovering the 
Parallax of the fixed Stars; and, afterwards, when his discove- 
ries opened new views of the nature of the Sidereal Heavens, 
with the hope of ascertaining whether Systenis did not exist: 
among the fixed stars bearing relation to the planetary world, 
and demonstrative of the laws of gravity. These researches, 
pursued for many years by Sir Wiliam Herschel, were, after 
his death, continued by his son, Mr. Herschel, and Mr. South, 
with an instrument adapted for the purpose, by Mr. Trough- 
ton. The combined observations, according to Mr. South, 
establish several important points—such as occulations 
of fixed stars by each other, proper motions of fixed stars, 
and revolving systems, in which two stars perform to each 
other the offiee ofsun and planet, several of them having rev- 
olutions whi¢hmay be assigned from 53 to 1400 years. After 
giving a pretty @xtensive account of Mr. South’s conclusions, 
the President said; When the importance of an acquaintance 
with the positiémof the fixed stars in the Heavens is consider- 
ed, on the accurate knowledge of which all our data in refined 
astronomy, and naa those in practical navigation, depend; 
and when the new’and sublime views of the arrangements of 
{niinite Wisdom in the starry heavens, resulting from these in- 
quiries, are considered, the Society will, Lam sure, approve of 
this vote of the Couneil. Mr. South procured his instruments 
at a great expense, and employed them at home, and carried 
them abroad, trusting entirely tohis own resources. He has 
pursued his favourite science in the most disinterested and lib- 
eval manner, and has communicated all his results to the soci- 
ety. There is another reason which may almost be considered 
as personal. Whoeverlas seen the methods in which obser- 
vations of this kind are conducted, must be aware of the ex- 
treme fatigue connected with them—-of the watchful and sleep- 
less nights that must be devoted to them—of the delicacy and 
manipulation they require—and of the sacrifices of ease and 
“omfort the demand. 

Io presenting the Medai to Mr. South, the President referred 
to it as the oldest mark of distinction which the society had 
to offer,and which was more valuable from the illustrious name 
to which it had done honour, and the great and extraordina- 
ry advances in natural knowledge with which it had been con-- 
nected. Receive it, he said (to use a metaphor taken from 
the a Games,) as the honorary Olive Crown of this so- 
ciety; and may it be a stimulus to induce you to pursue and 
persevere in these highly interesting astronomical researches, 
and to steadily apply your undivided attention to them, secure 
that posterity will confirm their utility, and that lory re- 


pagne (justly so called, because he makes it all himself,with- 
out the aid of the grower in France.”) F 

This was extremely oflicious in Mr. Paul Pry; but he hoped 
he “should not intrude,” if he observed that this statement 
cast avery gross and unfounded imputation on his client. It 
intimated that Mr. Charles Wright had, in fact, manufactur- 
ed a spurious article, and then, pretending that it was genu- 
ine, had sold it at a cheap rate.—That this charge was un- 
founded, would appear from the witnesses, who could state 
the excellence of the wine, and the large amount of duties, 
annually paid by Mr. Wright, on Wine imported from France. 
Was any efforts made by the defendants to remove the evil 
effects which must arise from this remark? On the contrary, 
when Mr. Wright complained to the proprietors, no notice was 
taken of him, or his complaint, except by a renewal of the at- 
tack. An article was inserted in that work, on the 26th of 
August, relating to the journal of the celebrated navigator 
Captain Parry, which, on alluding to their amusements while 
frozen up in the dreary climes whither their adventurous dis- 
position led them, said “they had wou without licen- 
tiousness, and carnivals without excess.” “Tt then proceeded: 

“Poor fellows! They had none ef Charles Wright’s Cham- 
pagne, which we are induced to mention again, because we 
are told he is going to vrosecute The Literary Gazette for a libel 
upon it; The Gazetts, we believe, said, that it wasso good that 
it —_ be (as he advertised) his own, and no® nasty French 
stuff.” 

Now here were two gross libels, published without the 
slightest provocation, tending, in the worst manner, to cast 
contempt and distrust on Mr. Wright; and this for what? 
Because he was content to sell his “sparkling” at a cheaper 
rate than his neighbours, who followed his business. The 
Jury were, under these circumstances, to say what damages 
they consider a suitable compensation for the injury which 
Mr. Wright had on this occasion suffered. He was aware 
the Jury would be submitted to the effects of his Learned 
Friend’s speech. That would, without doubt, be very spark- 
ling, and very intoxicating; but he did not fear its latter 
quality so much, that he need be under any alarm for the de- 
gree of compensation his client would receive at their hands. 

The necessary proofs of ——- were then put in, and 
several witnesses were called to prove the amount of the 
French Champagne, which was sold by Charles Wright in his 
business of wine merchant, and also the amount of duties paid 
by him on their importation. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy then addressed the Jury on the part of 
the defendants. They must very well see that this action was 
brought solely for the purpose of puffing. Mr. Charles Wright 
had, he presumed, almost exhausted his stock of puffing, and 
therefore he had recourse to his learned friend, who was one 
of the most eminent puffers of the day. He needed only, in 
order to prove that this was mere puffing, to read one of the 
many species of puffs of which Mr. Charles Wright had avail- 
ed himself. The learned Sergeant here read the following 





ulting from them will be exalted by time. ik 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 
Charles Wright v. Jerdan and a 
This was an action to recover compen! 
trom the defendants, who are proprietors 0 
zette, for the injury which the plaintiff, who is 
vhampagne merchant, had sutfered in his busine 
wbservations which had appeared in the above p 
‘rhe damages were, we understand, laid at €2,000. 
The ease on the part of the plaintiff was conducted by Mr. 
Serjeant Vaughan; on the part of the deféfi@ant, by Mr. Ser- 
yeant Taddy. 
Mr. Serjeant Vaughan stated the case tothe jury. The li- 
herty of the press was that which he should on all oceasions 
be well disposed touphold. But that liberty ought on no oc- 
easton be employed for the injury of anyman. The present 
ease, which he had the honour of laying before them, was one 
which he did not doubt would, in their estimation, be of a des- 
eription to call for very large compensation to the plaintiff. 
Mr. Charles Wright, as they all probably knew, was a very 
extensive wine merchant, residing under the Opera Colonade, 
and had been for some years past remarked for the superior 
excellence and cheapness of a liquor very generally inde- 
mand, “ Wright’s Sparkling”. That this was an excellent and 
exhilarating beverage, he could from his own experience 
state; and he did hope his learned friend would produce some 
of it, in order that the jury might decide whether his account 
of it was or was not wellfounded. Where, he would ask, 
was the injury Mr. Charles Wright could do to the public by 
selling a good commodity ata cheaprate? Ifhe was satisfied 
with a small profit and a quick return, he was entitled to the 
thanks, and not to the ill-nature of the public. The public, 
he was quite sure, had no such feeling towards him; but the 
precant defendants, in their publication called The Literary 
tazette, had thought proper to brand his client with all the 
epprobrium usually attending infamous conduct; whereas, it 
must be clear, that he deserved well of all persons who were 
indisposed to patronise imposition. On the 29th of last July, 
the following fibel appeared in The Literary Gazette:— 
“SKETCHES OF SOCIETY; PAUL PRY ON HI3 TRAVELS—LETTER 
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‘Many persons very wrongly imagine that the art of puf- 












crambo si ; 
P om Moore gravely says, 
That the best of all ways, 


To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night; 
ut a far better plan, 
'o lengthen life’s span 
o quaff the champagne of Charles Wright.” ° 


He then proceeded to read a number of other productions of 
the same nature, and with the sametheme. Indeed he could 






. }not avoid remarking on the similarity existing between this 


ease and Bentley’s answer to Pope, when the latter ecnt the 
former a copy of his I/iad. Bentley's answer was that the ex- 
pression was quite correct (his Iliad), for it certainly was not 
the Iliad of Homer (laughter). So with Mr. Charles Wright’s 
'sparkling champagnet he called it his, and truly it was his.— 
He, in conclusion, submitted that the defendants, so far from 
having done Mr. CharlesWright any harm,had done him much 


The Lord Chief Justice Best observed tothe jury, that no 
doubt could exist that the publications in question were libel- 
lous. Had not the second publication, reiterating the first li- 
bel, been made, he might have advised thei to give small 
damages. That disposition having been so manifested by the 
defendant in the recurrence of their insinuations, the Jury 
would say what was the amount of damages which they 
thought would sufficiently compensate the plaintiff for the in- 
jury he had received. The Jury having consulted some time, 
returned a verdict for the plaintif—Damages Fifty Pounds.— 
Costs, 40s. 
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Painting on glass.—The count de Noé, a peer of France, and 
a great lover of the arts, professes, not to have discovered the 
ancient method of painting on glass, but to have invented a 
new method of equal value. Four pictures painted by him on 
glass have been lately inserted in the windows of the chapel 
at the Luxembourg, and elsewhere, and are spoken ofin terms 
of great praise by the Parisian critics. In conjunction with 
the count de Chabrol, the prefect of the Seine, the count de 
Noé has established a special school for painting on glass, un- 
der the direction of some of the most skilful French painters. 

ai 
KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


Knowledge and Wisdom hold distinct domains, 








THE WOMEN OF GREECE. 
From “Evenings in Greece,” by T. Moore, Es7. 
“Some call’daloud, ‘the Fountain Danee!’— 
While one young, dark-eyed Amazon, 
Whose step was air-like, and whose glance 
Flash’d like a sabre in the sun, 
Sportively said—Shame on the soft 
And languid strains we hear so oft. 
Daughters of Freedom! have not we 
Learn’d from our lovers and our sires 
The Dance of Greece, while Greece was free-- 
That Dance, where neither flutes nor lyres, 
Butsword and shield clash on the car— 
A music tyrants quake to hear! 
Heroines of Zia, arm with me, 
And dance the dance of Victory!” 
Thus saying, she, with playful grace, 
Loos’d the wide hat that o’er her face 
(From Anatolia came the maid) 
Hung, shadowing each sunny charm, 
And, with a fair young armourer’s aid, 
Fixing it on herrounded arm, 
A mimic shield with pride display’d; 
Then, springing tow’rds a grove that spread 
Its canopyof fcliage near, 
Pluck’d off atlance-like twig, and said, 
‘To arms, toarms!’ while o’er her head 
She wav’d the light branch, as a spear. 
Promptly the laughing maidens all 
Obey’d their chief's heroic call:— 
Round the shield arm of each was tied 
Hat, turban, shaw], as chance might be; 
The grove, their verdant armoury, 
Falchion and lance alike supplied: 
And as their glossy locks, let free, 
Fell down their shoulders carelessly 
You might have dream’d you saw a throng 
Of youthful Thyads, by the beam 
Ofa May moon, bounding along 
Peneus’ silver-eddied stream! 
And now they stepp’d, with measured tread, 
Martially o’er the shining field; 
Now, to the mimic combat led, 
A heroine at each squadron’s head, 
Struck lance to lance, and sword to shield. 
While still, through every varying feat, 
Their voices—heard in contrast sweet 
With some, of deep but soften’d sound, 
From lips of aged sires, who, round, 
Stood smiling at their children’s play— 
Thus sung the ancient Pyrrhic lay: 
‘Raise the buckler—poise the lance—' 
Now here—now there—retreat—advance"" 
Such were the sounds to which the warrior boy 
Danced in those happy days when Greece was free: 
When Sparta’s youth, ev’n in the hour of joy, - 
Thus train’d their steps to war and victory! 
‘Raise the buckler—poise the lanee— 
Now here—now there—retreat—advance!’ 
Such was the Spartan warrior’s dance. 


‘Grasp the falchion—gird the shield— 
Attack--defend—Jo all, but yield!’ 


Thus did thy sons, oh Greece! one glorious night, 

Dance by a moon like this, till o’er the sea 
That morning dawn’d, by whose immortal light 

They grandly died for thee and liberty! 
‘Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 
Now here—now there—retreat—advance!’ 
Such was the Spartan heroes’ dance. 

” » * * = . 
“Fond girls!” an aged Zion said— 
One who himself had fought and bled, 
And now, with feelings, half delight, 
Half sadness, watch’d their mimic fight— 
“Fond maids! who thus with war can jest, 
Like Love, in Mars’s helmet drest, 
When in his childish innocence, 

Pleased with the shade that helmet fling: 
He thinks not of the blood that thence 

Is dropping o’er his snowy wings. 
Ay—true it is, young patriot maids, 

Did honour’s arm still win the fray, 
Did luck but shine on righteous blades, 

War were a game for gods to play! 
But, no, alas!—hear one who well 

Hath track’d the fortunes of the brave— 
Ifear me, in mournful ditty tell 

What glory waits the patriot’s grave:— 

As by the shore, at break of day, 

A vanquish’d chief, expiring lay, 

Upon the sands with broken sword, 

He trac’d his farewell to the free; * 
And, there, the last unfinished word 
He dying wrote was, ‘Liberty!’ 

At night, a sea-bird shriek’d the knell 

Of him who thus for freedom fell; 

The words he wrote, ere evening came 


‘ing is English; we are tolerably good hands at it, as all read- And oft, from differing taste, do sup alone; Were cover’d by the sounding sea ;— 
ers of newspapers and posting-bills know, from Ross’s Wigs Knowl feeds fat on other cma cant So pass away the cause and name 
down to Rowland’s Macassar Oil and Charles Wright’s Cham- But om thrives attentive to ity own. Of him who dies for liberty!” 
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LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


—_— 


FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


Evening Dress—A dress of violet-coloured satin, with a 
broad white satin border, over which is a very full and broad 
flounce of black biond. The skirt is finished down the front in 
the Bavarian style, with straps across of goldlace. These 
extend from the waist, downwards, as low as the top of the 
fiounee, which is headed by a cordon of gold. The body made 
quite plain, to fitthe shape, with a falling tucker of black 
blond. Long, full sleeves of white tulle, surmounted by very 
plain and wide short sleeves of violet satin. Head-dress com- 
posed of a very full plumage of white feathers, so grouped, as 
to have the appearance of a turban with a gold bandeau and 
vrnaments. Necklace of large gold beads, in three drop-rows. 
"ar-rings of gold, and very broad gold bracelets, fastened with 
u cameo. 

Concert Pvress—A dress of white tulle richly embroidered, 
over a slip of white satin, appearing below the-tulle dress, in 
« border next the shoe, formed of white satin, edged with 
black, en dentsde loups. Two blond flounces, in festoons, or- 
nament the border of the tulle dress above. The body in 
garbe, with short full sleeves, formed of jabots in blond, with 
mancherons a la Psyche, in blond, of which material is a tri- 
ple falling tucker round the bust, the hair arranged in curls 
and bows, and ornaiaented with white feathers and wheat- 
ear. A round long fur tippet of marten. Necklace of pearls, 
beautifully set in festoons. Ear-pendants of torquoise-stones. 


Evening or Ball Dress.—A dress of amber-coloured taffety, 
witha very full puckering of crape, of the same color as the 
dress,elegantly confined by clustered half wreaths of full blown 
red roses. The corsage is of a novel description, partly ala 
Seveigné,and partly in the Anglo-Greek style ;the Seveigné dra- 
pery being confined to the upper pari of the bust, and the An- 
glo-Greek stomacher formed by rouleaux of satin; long sleeves 
of white tulle are appendages to this dress, and are confined at 
ihe wrists byHindostanee bracelets of plain pure gold,fastened 
with a large oval brooch of red cornelian, set in chased gold. 
The mancherons are formed of alternate scalloped trimmings, 
about six in number, of amber sarsenet, and narrow white 
blond. The tucker is of double-edged blond, quilled in the 
raiddle, round the outside of the bust. The hair arranged in 
rich curls and bows, with a half wreath of roses, or other flow- 
ers of the same pink hue. The ear-pendants are formed of 
pear-pearls, and the necklace of two rows of pearls, twisted; 
che upper one fastened in front with acameo. White carved 
ivory fan, and white satin shoes. 


FROM ACKERMAN'S REPOSITORY oF ants, Kc. 


Carriage Costume.—Pelisse of Primrose gros de Naples, or 
‘utestring, lined with white sarsnet; the corsage plain, fas- 
tened behind, and ornamented with two rows of crescents in- 
terlaced, the points projecting outwards. The same kind of 
trimming is continued down the front of the skirt, and nearly 
meets at the waist, but widens and enlarges as it descends; it 
turns off circularly, and forms the border of the dress; a rou- 
feau, raised in front, and formed into an extended bow, fills 
the intermediate space, and unites with the crescent trimming; 
the ends of the bow continue all round, beneath the border, 
and a wadded rouleau hem terminates the dress; the sleeves, 
of the same material, are long and easy, with large white 
tulle sleeves over them, confined at the wrists by head brace- 
lets, with cameoclasps. Vandyked pelerine of tulle, the ends 
extending below the waist, and confined by the ceinture in 
Sront. Large Mexican hat of lavender and primrose gros 
ce Naples; the crown low, and ornamented with ribbons of 
each colour, and large white ostrich feathers. The strings, 
one of primrose, and the other of lavender coloured ribbon, 
are untied, and reach nearly to the knees, and have each two 
bows at theend. The hair, parted on the forehead, is inlarge 
eurls, with two beautiful provins roses on each side. Ear- 
rings and necklace of emerald and gold, fastened very taste- 
fully with a locket pending from the centre; gold watch and 
chain. Lavender colour gloves and shoes. 


Ball Dress.—Dress of rose-colour crépe lisse over a white 
satin slip; the corsage full, rather high in front, and edged 
with an entwined narrow rouleau, beneath a blond tueker— 
‘The sleeves are short, and set in a rose colour satin band, and 
partly incased by tulip leaves, forming a kind of calyx. The 
skirt has three rows of graduated satin leaves, each division 
‘orming a cone, the top commencing with a diamond shaped 
‘caf, then a ring of satin, then tulip leaves; a small double sa- 
‘in roleau follows, and heads the next row of tulip leaves, 
which are larger than those above, and smaller than those 
beneath. The whole is finished by a large satin rouleau, and 
forms a new and elegant trimming. Rose colour satin sash, 
tied behind. The hair in large curls in front, with ringlets 


- on each side behind the ears. Long white kid gloves, trim- 


sned with a quilling of tulle at the top, gold ear-rings, brace- 
‘ets and necklace, with emerald clasps. Rose-colour embroi- 
der@d satin shoes. 

i 


The Oriental and European weapons, fire-arms, trinkets, 
und jewellery, &c. belonging to the late Duke of York, com- 
menced selling at Christie’s rooms on Tuesday, attended by 
an immense assemblage of Nobility and Gentry. Some of 
the articles were of the most unique and costly description, 
and brought very high prices, fur exceeding their original 
cost. 





FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
ROUSSEAU’S BURIAL. 


L’inhumation eut lieu le soir méme par le plus beau clair 
de lune, et je temps le pluscalme. . . Mais sur quoi ms 
pensée s’arréta le plus long temps, et avec te plus de coin- 
plaisance, c’est qu’enfin le malbeureux Rousseau jouissait 
dun repos, bien acheté a la vérité, mais qu’il etait impossible 
despérer pour lui tant qu’il aurait vécu.—Musset—vie de J. J. 
Rousseau. 


The night was in its glory, the calm night 
Shedding a dewy freshness pure and lone; 

The skies revealed their treasured orbs of light 
With starry pomp surrounding Dian’s throne; 
And a few clouds were silvered on the air 

Like spirit sanctuaries floating there. 


Earth in dim loveliness reposed below, 

Yielding its fi nee to the gentle hour, 

With all its diséord, crime and sickening woe, 
Shadowed and chagtened by the moonlight power: 
And happy dreams or duil oblivion blest 

2 wearied offspring as they took their rest. 


et all reposed not; for a lonely band 
Stood in mute sadness o’er the wreck of life. 
Asoul was gathered to its own far land; 
And they who witness’d nature’s mortal strife 
Had met—supported by a lofty trust, 
To gaze their last—then render dust to dust. 


He seemed a wan old man, whom time had laid 
To slumber from a long and toilsome race; 

The ruin where a thousand griefs had preyed; 

On the pale brow there lingered a dim trace 

Of feelings highly wrought, yet wrung and crushed, 
Which only the strong sleep of death had hushed. 


‘Twas he—the votarist of love and woe, 

Sweet Julia’s worshipper, whose page revealed 
A luxury of thought, and overflow 

Of glowing passion, which ’till then were sealed; 
He who had revelled in so rich a dream 

That mortal joy was scorned without redeem. 


Then came his gifted madness; all that bound 
In social life was yielded to despair, 

And He-—a withered leaf upon the ground, 
Wrong’d, and oppress’d by every breath of air, 
His grief a jest, his proffered love betrayed, 
And all mankind against the one arrayed. 


Oh death! although thy shadowy realin could give 
No “bright reversion” for all human woes, 

Yet might we when the wretched cease to live 
With smiles exult above thy calm repose. x 
For why should thought revolt or wildly burn 
When elements to elements return. 


But they—that faithful band—consigned their dead 

With holier gladness to the heaving sod; 

Believing that, all dark delusions fled, 

His soul had gained the paradise of God. 

The rite fulfill’d, each parted from the scene, 

And moonlight reigned all lonely and serene. 
, CALLIOPE. 
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The operation of opening an Egyr!ian mummy was per- 
formed in the Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, at Paris, on 
Sunday last. The Dauphiness and a number of scientific per- 


sons attended. The linen bands encircling the body from head }* 


to foot being unrolled, the mummy was found to be in won- 
derful preservation. The nails on the hands were remarkably 
long, the hair was quite perfect, and had prescrved its flaxen 
color untarnished ;eyes of enamel had been substituted to the o- 
riginal,a singularity which had been observed only once before. 
The most curious circumstance, however, was the discovery 
of two papyrug manuscripts, one rolled round the head, the 
other round the breast; they were in such preservation as to 
allow of being deciphered by M. Champollion, jun.; the body, 
by this means, was found to be that of Tete-Muthis, daughter 
to the keeper of the Temple of Isis, at Thebes; different marks 
and ornaments also denoted that she had been one of high con- 
sideration among the Egyptians. [1 is supposed that the mum- 
my cannot be less than 3000 years old, notwithstanding which 
the skin has preserved, in a great measure, its elasticity, and 
even its humidity insome parts. An attentive perusal of the 
manuscripts will no doubt bring to light some curious facts, 
which we shall be punctual in laying before our readers. The 
operation was managed by Drs. Delatre and De Verneuil.— 
Paris paper. 


New Surgical Instrument.—M. Delan, Jun. lately presented 
tothe French Academy an instrument, by which he states 
that he can, according to circumstances, either produce in the 
internal ear, currents of air, calculated in a great many cases 
to remove deafness, or occasion in the interior of that cavity 
vacuum, which in other casses is not less useful. The same 
instrument enables him to pump water, gas, or smoke into 
the ear; as also to introduce currents of air into the lungs, and 
currents of water into the bladder, orstomach. It may like- 
wise be used properly to extract from the stomach all liquids 
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We have the pleasure of presenting to-day, the first nuia- 
ber of the North American, to the publick. 

Our readers are most respectfully referred to the Prospec- 
tus on our last page fer the objects which are contemplate4, 
and the terms upon which this*journal will be published. 

In taking rank with our contemporaries, every fair and ho- 
norable means will be employed to uphold the character of 
the press in our country, and we shall leave it to a generous 
and enlightened people to judge if our journal be worthy of 
their patronage. 

Subscribers in the country will receiyg with the present 
number, our “CommerciaL Recorp,” whick will be furnished 
to the patrons only of the North American, at $1 per annum. 
It will also be found a valuable assistant to store-keepers 
and others in the city. @%For particulars sre 


&¥-Editors throuzhout the United State } receive the 
Nortu American, will please to send us th urnals in ex- 


ehange. Rs 
ao RP 


We have copied into our first page ‘age tbe Franklin Jour- 
nal an account of the Automaton Che yer, now exhibit- 
ing by Mr. Maelze] in this city. The intenuity displayed by 

Von Kempelen in the construction of his chess player has long 
puzzled the eurious in all the capitals of Europe, and has ex- 
cited no little attention where it has been exhibited in the U- 
nited States. That the true solution of its movements is giv- 
en in the essay before us, Mr. Maelzel only can decide;—for 
our part we believe it to be the most rational. 

The Board of Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
Company continue to receive, almost weekly, through the at- 
tention of Mr. Wim. Brown, of Liverpool, very interesting in- 
formation upon the subject of the great work in which they 
are engaged. 

The Grand Turk, arrived this week brought out a model of 
the most approved rail at present in use in England, with a 
car and wheel. Inaddition to these models the opinions of 
some of the most eminent British engineers, upon the con- 
struction of so long a line of road as that contemplated, have 

n had and transmitted to this country. 

HomAs, Esq. President of the Company, accom- 
LEXANDER Brown and Tnomas Exuicotr, Esqs. 

on Wednesday last on a visit to the Maunchunck 
ys; in the mean time, a strong detachment 

pographieal Engineers will shortly be de- 
epartment to make a reconnoisance of the 


The Executive Council of Maryland adjourned last week 
until the first Monday in August next. Gov. Kent will con- 
tinue, as heretofope, to attend at the scat of government on 

Byers month. 


the first Monday 






The health of Mr. Crawford, late Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, is saidin the Southern papers to be so far restored that 
Georgia will invite him again to represent her in the councils 
of the nation. 


Mr. Randolph.—This gentleman, whose health was but a 
short time since stated as being so bad as to prevent his ever 
again representing his constituents in Congress, we now learn 
has so far recovered as to be decidedly convalescent. 


A highly interesting 'etterhas recently been published in 
the National Gazette, addressed to the celebrated Roscoe of 
Liverpool, by Roberts Vaux, Esq. of Philadelphia, in answer 
to a pamphlet written by the former gentleman disapproving 
of the system of solitary confinement about to be extensively 
adopted in the slate of Pennsylvania as a punishment for cri- 
minal offences. Mr. Vaux deserves our thanks for the man 
ner in which he has answered the objections of Mr. Roscoe. 
We have always been of the opinion that the system of soli- 
tary confinement properly regulated, was the best calculated 
to produce the desired effect, and the most humane method of 
punishment which could be adopted in criminal cases. The 
opinions of such philanthropists as La Fayette and Roskoe are 
deserving of every attention, but we believe their objections 
to originate in a misconception of the manner in which this 
plan is to be carried into execution. At a future time we 





of a deleterious nature. 


shall republish the letter of Mr. Yaux with some comments. 
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THE DRAMA.—The Baltimore Theatre opened on Tues- 
day evening, the 15th inst. with a standard play, Pizayro.— 
The part of Rolla was performed by a gentleman, whose fame 
we understand to be Perrson, being his second appearance on 
any stage, he having very recently made his debut before a 
Philadelphia audience. His voice, figure, and mannér, is 
good, nor is there any want of confidence in himself. We 
would, however, sugyest to him»that excellence in the Histri- 
onic art, like every other, can only be attained by assiduous 
cultivation, and that the high walks of the drama are never 
reached at once. Ye would not be thought as intending to 
discourage Mr. Peirson; far from it, he has talent, which, if 
cultivated, will render him a credit to the profession he has% 
adopted. 

Mr. Bootu made st appearance these two years be- 
fore a Baltimore audigace, on Wednesday evening, in the 
character of Reuben Glenroy, in the admirable comedy of Town 
and Country. been always a favourite with us, and 
played his par sual spirit and good taste. His se- 
cond appearai t evening, in the arduous charac- 
fer of Richard iT 

We a 
friends ahea 
en the success of th 
tadelphia. 












ger and the rest of our old 

, and congratulate them up- 

during the past season in Phi- 
e 





Exchange on London, in Baltimore this day, 110 to 1104. 
U.S. Bank Stock 122 to 1224. We sold a few shares at 1224, 
u Jarge quentity would not sell for more than 121 75 nett. 
—Ee 


A most shocking instance of deliberate assassination took 
place near the city of Albany, on Monday evening, the.8th 
inst. Mr. John Whipple, whilst writing in a back room in 
the second-story of his dwelling house on Cherry Hill, a mile 
below the city, between 9 and 10 o’clock at night, was fired 
at through the sash, with a pistol. The ball passed through 
and shattered a ree of glass, entered the body of Mr. Whip- 
ple through the blade bone of his left shoulder, cut one of the 
principal arteries of the heart, and lodged in the right lobe of 
the lungs: he barely exclaimed ““My God!” rose and walked 
a few steps to the head of the stairs, and there fell and imme- 
diately expired. : 

Suspicion has fallen upon a man by the name of Orton, an 
inmate of the house, who seems to have been wearing the 
disguise and acting in the assumed character ofa labourer, in 
the service of the deceased. The wife of the deceased, a ve- 
ry pretty, but said to be rather a weak woman, was examin- 
4 on Saturday, and the circumstantial evidence thus far eli- 
cited is said to be of an appalling nature. Orton has been 
committed. 


In the late acquired territory for the people of Georgia, 
there are, according to the calculation of the surveyor gene- 
ral himself, about 5,000,000 acres of land and water. The 
greater part of the whole territory, is good land, well water- 


s 
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The friends of Duke Bernard of Sare Weimar, will be pleas- 
ed to learn that he was in good health at Weimar at the end 
of last February, and intended soon to publish an account of 
his interesting and extensive tour in these United States. 
From his liberal spirit, friendly sentiments, and sound un- 
derstanding,we may infer that his book will prove such as ju- 
dicious Americans could desire. In letters of a late date he ex- 
presses unabated gratitude for the uniform courtesy and hos- 
oy which he experienced on this side of the Atlantic.— 
Vat. Gaz. 

— a 


SUMMARY, 


Several Members ofthe House of Commons were ordered 

to -be taken into custody on Wednesday by the Serjeant at 
Arms for being absent without leave from the ballot on Tues- 
day. Among them was Mr. Wilks, jr. whose excuse for non- 
attendance, being engaged in important business on the As- 
sizes, was deemed insufficient. 
/ Mrs. Deborah Gannet, who served three years as a soldier 
in the ranks during the revolutionary war, died lately in Sha- 
ten, at the age of 97. She was a brave volunteer in the good 
cause. é 

The annual report of the Vaccine Establishment of Lon- 
Jon, states, that, within the last twelve months, only 503 
deaths occurred from small pox within theBills of Mortality; 
those of the year preceding were 1299. 

The National Journal tells the following curious decision of 
a Judge in Mississippi. It appears that a Judge Tucker wish- 
ed to place a guard at every ferry onthe Mississippi, with 
orders to permit no man to pass over who pronounced cow— 
ieyow. : 

This surpasses the decision of a judge in Tennessee on gam- 

bling. It appears however, that Judge Tucker abandoned 
his decision even without a writ of error. 
_ The Miner’s Journal states that the Mauch Chunk railway 
is nearly completed. it is stated that over some parts of the 
road the cars passequaltoamilea minute. This, if true, is 
yuck travelling. ; 
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‘Itis stated in the Elkton Press that the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal is nearly finished from Delaware City to St. 
George’s , a distance of four miles, and through the marshes, 
which offered the greatest difficulties to its completion. The 
contractors expect to carry the Managers in a sloop through 
this part of the Canal on the 29th inst. 

China.—A Roman named Onorato Martucci has returned to 
Italy after an absence of thirty-six years in Asia, and princi- 
pally in China. A Roman journal, on his authority, makes sev- 
eral important statements concerning the Chinese Empire. 
In 1818 a census was taken of the inhabitants withit the 
great wall, which made them amount to 148 millions, on a 
surface of 700,000 square leagues. The y is put down at 
1,283,000 men; of whom 420,000 are cava and the revenue 
at 477 millions of franes. 

The Rev'd. Henry W. Onderdonk, of the s 
has been elected Assistant Bishop of the Di 
vania. 


e of New-York, 
se of Pennsyl- 
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LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. , 

Tho ship Moss, Fennell, has arrived in the Delaware, in 5 
days from Monte Video, bringi e interesting information 
of a severe battle having been fought On,the fields of Jfuzuingd, 
between the Brazilian and Buet rean forces, which end- 
ed in the complete defeat of the former. We extract from 
the National Gazette a translation of the offigial despatch of 
General Alvear, announcing this important event: 

“TRIUMPH OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
‘Head Quarters, in march, Feb. 21st, 1827. 
“To his Excellency, the Minister of War:— 

“The general in chief of the Republican array has the satis- 
faction to communicate to His Excellency the Minister of 
War, that, after two partial engagements, i: which the divi- 
sion of Ventus Manuel was attacked and beaten on the 13th 
inst., by Colonel Lavalle, and on the 16th by Geneial Man- 

jila, the republican army fairly encountered the Imperial 
ands in the field of Ituzaingé. Their numbers amounted to 
eight thousand five hundred fighting men, of the three de- 
periations of force; the battle continued to rage for six hours: 
gl and energy were displayed on both sides; at length the 
emy gave way before the power of our bravo troops, being 
pn he routed: his cavalry was dispersed; and he left on 
the battle ground more than twelve hundred dead, among them 
Marshal fbreu; ten pieces of Artillery; all his munitions and 
baggage; many pri and arms, 

“The loss of the Republican army does not reach four hun- 
dred wounded and ed; among the latter, and his fate is 
deeply lamented, is the intrepid Colonel Brandzen, who fell 
at the head of his regiment. 

“The immediate benefits of this victory, and its eonsequen- 
ces, are immense. The general in chief is pursuing the ene- 


my, in order tg,improve his advantages to the utmost; and in 
the name of the army he felicitates the nation and the gov- 
ernment. Ali the individuals of the army have contributed 


in the most laudable manner to the fortunate issue of the day 
of the 20th. Carios ALveaR.” 
In addition to the above we learn from Capt. Odon of the 
schooner Beauty, of this port, lately sold in Buenos Ayres, 
who came passenger in Moss, that Admiral Brown had 
succeeded in capturing the whole of the light squadron of the 
Brazilians which had been pushed into the river Uraguay. It 
is said thata Brazilian Brig of twelve guns was blown up, ee 
that every soul on board perished. Brown is represented as 
being actively engaged in fitting out this accession to his force 
for the purpose of attacking the Brazilian fleet in the outer 


roads. main 
LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


From the N. York Mercantile Advertiser, May 16. 

The packet ship Florida, Captain Tinkam; arrived last eve- 
ning from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 17th ult. and 
brought papers of that date, with London papers of the 16th, 
Llody’s Lists, &c. 

The Duke of Clarence has been appointed Lord High Admi- 
raljand will be assisted by the whole of the present board of ad- 
miralty, with the exception of Lord Melville. We look at the 
appointment as a prompt and decisive evidence of the course 
which his Majesty is determined to pursue in the present cris- 
is, and as an evidence that he will not permit the interests of 
the country to suffer from the attempt which has been made 
to thwart and embarrass his government.— Times. 

On Saturday, the Duke of Wellington resigned as comman- 
der in Chief, and as master of the Ordnance. 

Viscount Granville, Mr. Huskisson, Sir Charles Stuart, 
Viscount Palmerton, and Lord Seaford, had interviews with 
Mr. Canning on Saturday Earl Bathurst withdrew a number 
of papersrom the Colonial Office. 

The Marquis of Londonderry resigned his Embassy to Vien- 
na on hearing of Mr. Canning’s appointment. I+ is rumoured 
that the Marquis has written an insolent letter to the King.— 
Other resignations have taken place, among them, it is re- 
ported, the Attorney General. 

It is believed that the Duke of Cambridge will be appointed 
commander in Chief. 

Liverroot, April 17. 

The sales of Cotton last week, up to Saturday, amounted to 
13,550 bags, and Am. descriptions advanced 1-8 per pound, 
whilst Brazil and E. India, are rather lower. 

The sales on Saturday, and yesterday, amounted to 5500 
bags, chiefly American to the trade, at the full price of the for- 
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IMPORTANT FROM COLOMBIA. 

The fate of the whole South American continent appears tv 
us to be involved in the present unfortunate condition of th 
Republic of Colombia. We have conversed with a gentle 
man who left Carracas about the middle of Apri!, who repre- 
sents the actual state of affairs to be such as is given in the 
following extract from the New York American: 

We received yesterday, by the way of Philadelphia, letters 
from La Guayra of the 14th ult. and it may, perhaps, be taken 
as no ete indication of the alarm prevalent in that coun- 
try, that OW correspondents no longer sign their letters, from 
apprehension, that any free expression of opinion concerning 
the affairs of Colombia, if traced to them, might be attende*: 
with danger to the writers. The hand writing, however, ws 
know, and as the information derived from the same source 07 
previous occasions, uniformly proved authentic, we confic: 
as entirely in that now anonymously communicated, as though 
it were vouched with a name—and it is we are sorry tosay 
very discouraging. At Bogota there is said’ to have occurred 
— if not a revolution some most decided manifestations of oppo~ 
sition to the measures of Simon |. as one of our corrspondents 
calls Bclivar. Meantime very strict measures are taken by 
Bolivar, to prevent insubordination in Colombia. A procla- 
mation was received on the 14th April in La Guayra, requir- 
ing all foreigners arriving in that country, to behave them- 
selves, and in case of any infraction of the laws, authorising 
the Governor of the Provinces where they landed, to orde: 
them forthwith out of the country. Another order proclaims 
death? to any one who may speok ill of the existing govern- 
ment. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








The manuscript life of Mr.Fox, written by Maicomb Fain, 
Esq. which has long been in the possession of Lord Lolland 
will, it is said, be published in the course of a year, edited and 
enlarged by a distinguished literary and political friend. 

H. T. De la Beche, Esq. has in the press, A Tabular and 
Proportional View of the Sugerior, Super-medial, and Medial 

Tertiary and Secondary) Rocks: to contain ® list of the 

ks composing each Formation ; a proportional section of 
each, its general Characters, Organic Remains, and Charac- 
teristic Fossils—on one large sheet. 

Captain Andrews, who went out as a Commissioner fram 
the Chilian Peruvian Mining Company, to engage Mines in 
South America, has prepared a Narrative of his Journey from 
the Rio de la Plata by the United Provinces into Peru, thene+ 
by the deserts of Coranja to the Pacific, which is in the press. 
and will soon appear. 

Miss Edgeworth has in the press, 2 Volume of Dramati: 
Tales for Children, intended as an additional Volume of th: 
Parent’s Assistant. : 

A novel from the penof a Lady of rank (well known for 
her wit and accomplishments) is also in the press. It is to br 
entitled “English Fashionables Abroad.” The scenesin whieci 
our countrymen and countrywomen of the beau monde are ex 
pected to figure, are said to abound in brilliance and espiegleri: 
They consist for the most part of pictures of the asseimblie= 
and soivces in the private houses of the upper classes on th: 
Continent. 

Flirtation ; a Novel, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 

Falkland ; in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

A life ofthe eminent Dr. Jenner is in preparation, by Dr 
Bacon, who attended him in his last moments, and received 
all his papers to euable him to beeome his biographer. 

A fashionable Jeu d’ Esprit is announced by Mr. Ainsworth, 
under the piquant title of May Fair; a tale of the Bleu Monde. 

Anew comedy, by the author of Athens, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Travels from India to England, by way of the Burman Em- 
pire, Persia, Asia Minor, Turkey, &c. in the years 1825 and 
1826, containing an epitome of the late military transactions 
in Ava, by James Edward Alexander, Esq. H. P. late H. 
13th Light Dragoons, in 4to. 

Anovel which must prove very attractive to the azure por 
tion of the female community, is announeed under the title 
of Blue Stocking Hall. 

The high circles, it seems, are again to be invaded, and the 
personages in them dramatised, in the forthcoming publica 
tion of Hyde Nugent, a Tale of Fashionable Life. 

In a few days will be ready, Belmour, a Tale of High Life, 
in 2 vols. post, 8vo. By the Hon. Anne Seymour Dazeer. 








MARRIED, 
By the Rev. Dr. Roberts, Mr. William G. Bolziano, ¢: 
Miss Ann Star, daughter of Henry Star, Esq. ; 
a 
DIED, 
On Monday, the 7th inst. at Albany, Emma Matilda, infan' 
daughter of Francis Hamelin, of this city. 
Slumber, sweet babe in Jesus’ arms, 
Safe from this world and ail alarms; 
Sleep till the last trump shall sound, 
And wake thee, living from the ground, 
Then midst bursting tombs, thou’lt come, 
And hover o’er thy parents tomb, 
Greet them, living as they rise, 
And tears forever fly their eyes. 
Be this thy parents solace here, 
Let this, dry up the falling tear: 
That God, for them, has high in Heaven, 
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A joy for every pang He’s given. 
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Scientific Ratelligenee. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 

This institution, formerly known as Qucen’s College, is sit- 
uate at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the banks of the Rari- 
tan, about fifty miles from the city of New York. From ear- 
ly in the spring until late in autumn, steam boats are plying 
every day between the two places, This seat of learning, 
eee in the providence of God for several years, to s!um- 
ber, has again been resuscitated by the liberal ibutions 
of its friends, and has once more taken a stand of no ordinary 
rank, among the literary and scientific institutions of our 
country. If her beginning is the precursor of future excel- 
lence, the time is not far distant when she will be second to 
none. The examinations that have already been had, inter- 
mediate to her annual commencement, which will be on the 
third Wednesday of July next, speak volumes in favor of the 
Professors who constitute the Faculty of Arts—of their learn- 
ing—and the ability with which they impart instruction to 
the youthful mind. The number of students already receiv- 
ed, is between sixty and seventy. At this seat of learning 
there is a Theological College, under the direction of men, em- 
inent for their learning and piety. Here the doctrines of 
truth, and of thé Bible, are taught in their purity, and many, 
we trust, have already gone from this fountain, commission 
ed by their Master, to preach Christ and him crucified. 

To this college is also attached, by a recent act of the 
Board of Trustees, a Medical School, making the institution, as 
Yar as human wisdom can devise, in all its parts complete. 
Here, from the Grammar School, which is under the care of a 
man distinguished for his piety and literary accomplishments, 
the youthful mind will be early taught in the path of virtue, 
and directed to that, which if adhered to, will form the basis 
of future usefulness. And thus through every succeeding 
step, as the youthful mind expands, new subjects calculate 
to rivet attention, and call forth all the powers of the mind, 
are spread out to view. As far as human instruction can di- 
rect the enquiring mind, this fountain of learning is in all re- 
spects — to consummate the highest wishes of the 
scholar who desires to dive deep into ancient and modern lite- 
rature, as well as to gratify the humble, secking soul, who 
desires to be made wise in those truths which make for‘eter- 
nal life. It is here also they may be instructed in the healing 
art. The Medical Faculty of this college deliver their course 
of Lectures in the city of New York. Perhaps no institution 
in the United States, can surpass it, for learning, and high at- 
tainments in medical science. The individuals who have been 
selected for its Professors, have been too long before the pub- 
lic, and their method of imparting instruction, too well known 
throughout our country to need our feeble efforts to speak 
their praise, The number of young gentlemen that have, 
this year, presented themselves for instruction, from every 
part of the union, is their best eulogy. 


The Faculty of Arts of Ruregrs Cotiece is composed of 
the following persons: 

The Rey. Pump Mutepoer, D. D. President of the Col- 
lege, and Professor of Moral Philosophy, and the Evidences 
of Christianity. 

The Rey. Jonn Dewitt, D. D. Professor of Belles Lettres, 
Elements of Criticism, and Logic. 

The Rey. James S. Cannon, D. D. Professor of Metaphy- 
sies, and the Philosophy of the Mind. 

Rozert Aprary, LL. D. Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

Josepu Nexson, LL. D. Professor of Languages. 





There will also be taught in the Institution, Poxrrican E- 
conomy, Ancrent aud Mopern History, Curonoiocy, An- 
erent and Moprern Gerocrarny, Curemistry, and EN@iisn 
GRAMMAR. 

The Rev. Mr. Miuieav, formerly of Flatbush, is Rector of 
the Grammar Schoo) attached to the College. 


The Faculty of Medicine is composed of 

Davin Hosack, M. D. F. R. S. President of the Medical Fa- 
culty, and Professor of the Institutes, Practice of Physick and 
Clinical Medicine. 

Samuev L. Mircuetn, M. D. LL. D. Vice President. 

WituraMm James Macneven, M.D. Professor of Therapeu- 
ties and Materia Medica. 

VaLentine Mort, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

Joun W. Francis, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics and Foren- 
sic Medicine. 

Jno. D. Gopman, M.D. Professor of Anatomy & Physiology. 

Joun Griscom, LL. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

Peter S. Townsenp, M. D. Register of the Med. Faculty. 











CONS TIONE.—The “Club” will meet at the session 
room on Monday Evening, at 8 o’clock. Lecture on ‘The 
Influence of Females on Society.” May 19 
S /MMER LEC'TURES.—DOCTOR POTTER’S SUMMER 

COURSE commenced on Monday last, and will be contin- 
ued at the usual place. 


on ae SPEECHES OF HENRY CLAY, delivered in’ the 
Congress of the United States: to which is prefixed a Bi- 
ographical Memoir, with an appendix containing his Speech- 
es at Lexington and Lewisburgh, and before the Colonization 
Society at Washington; together with his address to his con- 
stituents, on the subject of the late Presidential Election— 
with a portrait. Just received and for sale by 
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ACON’S ABRIDGMENT, and COMYN’S DIGEST, (new 
edition)\—A copy of each of those valuable books, with 
many other new and second hand Law Books, for sale low by 
WM. & J. NEAL, 174 Market st. 
S THIS RELIGION, or, #Page fe the Book of the World. 
A supply of this interesting work, received and for sale by 
the subscriber. Who has in press and will speedily publish, 
the 4th volume of the “Lady of the Manor.” Subscriptions re- 
ceived for the “National Philanthropist,” at the Theological 
Book Store of SAMUEL YOUNG. 
BW WORK.—I1S THIS RELIGION, or, 4 Page from the 
Boo he ld: by the author of “May you Like it.”— 
Just received angfor sale by F, LUCAS, Jr. 
A NHARLES CHIARPER, Attorney at Law, continues to hold 
Yo. 83 in the Athenwum; where he ewill at- 
the High Court of Chancery, the Court 
of Appeals, a County and City Courts. m 19 4t 
. RMSTRONG & PLASKITT, Booksellers & Stetioners, 134 
Market street, offer at low prices for cash, with liberal dis- 
egunts, or for approved paper, Murray’s Introduction, Read- 
er, Sequel and Grammar; New York ing Books, Readers 
and Expositor; Walker’s Dictionary; Jess’, Pike’s and M‘- 
Curdy’s Arithmetic; A Worcester’s, Cumming’s and 
é i *s United States, Rome and 
ster, y and Burban’s Spelling Books; 
lature, Family Bibles and Prayer Books, 
with a variety®f standard Classical and Theologica] Books. 
NEW WORK, by the author of “Clan Albin.”’—Eliza- 
beth de Bruce, in $ vols. by the author of Clan-Albin—“O! 
good your worship, tell it of all things; for I mightily delight 
in hearing of loye stories.”? Lon. 1827. 9 
Truckleborough Hall, a novel in 3 v. London, 1827. 
Dame Rebecca Berry, or Court Scenesin the reign of Charles 
Ill. 3 v. Lon. 1827. : 
A further supply of English Magazines and Reviews, making 
the series lain i including March. 
The above are received at ROBINSON’S Circulating Libr'e- 
ry, opposite the Post , and loaned for perusal of subscrib- 
ersonly. . 






































Hall, in the city of Balti "Wodnésday, 
the subordinate Chapters u a jurindictic 
to appear through their proper — 
By order, cam cla . 








Monday—The Granp Lopez, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Tuesday—W aren Loner, No. 51, at 7 P. M. 
Wednesday—Granpv Cuarter or Maryann, at 7 P, M, 
Thursday—Wineman Loves, No. 72, at 7 P. M. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The proprietor of the Sarurpay Heratp would beg leave 
to remind his subscribers that the present week completes a 
period of three years since the establishment of that paper. 
A generous public has given to the journal during that time a 
i patronage, and what was at first but. an experiment, 
now fairly be ranked among its cotemporaries as success- 
fully dedicated to the public good and improvement. Anxious 
fully to deserve the increased liberality and confidence of his 
patrons, the preprietor has made arrangements at a consider- 
able increase of expense, by which he has the pleasure of pre- 
senting the Herald in a new dress, and hopes to obtain the 
approbation of the public to a weekly journal in an improved 
form, which cannot fail, judging from the suceess-which has 
hitherto attended the undertaking, to prove more attractive, 
and consequently by insuring it a more extended circulation, 
to increase very much the sphere of its usefulness. . es, 
Itis within the few. years past only, that the value ole 
ly journals has become to be known and duly aes 
our country—their success has long been established in Eng- 
land and on the continent of Europe, and the importance 
which is attached to them is justly evidenced in the: patron- 
age which is at present shewn to Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
printed in London, Gallignani’s Messenger printed in Paris, 
the Edinburgh Weekly. Journal, and many others which are 
supported by the first talents of the kingdom, and circulate ex- 
tensively throughout Europe. Weekly journals are more pro- 
perly the depositi f the reflections of men of science and 
genius, since the: ested from the bustle and turmoil 
of commercial affairs, and offer themselves for the instruction 
and amusement of their patrons ustially at a period of the 
week when the mind is calm and free to reflect, and present- 
ing as they do, at all times, a useful summary of the passing 
events, which may be consulted both with pleasure and satis- 
faction. Inthe United States in particular the utility of 
weekly journals is sufficiently established by the fact, that our 
population is scattered overa vast surface of territory, and 
we are convinced that knowledge and important information 
can be brought to every man’s home in a more useful form and 
at a less annual expense, through the medium of a weekly 
journal, which shews “the age and body of the times, its form 
and pressure,” and which will contribute to polish the man- 
ners and refine the taste, than can possibly be afforded by the 
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daily or semi-weekly papers. By these remarks we would 
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sounenneinon 
not be undérstood as wishing to disparage the utility of the 
daily journals already so numerous, since we are well aware 
of thé importance which is necessarily attached to th€ earliest 
information in every commercial community—but we woul! 
address ourselves to the reading and reflecting part of om 
countrymen, and solicit their patronage to a journal national 
in itS character, and dedicated to uphold the constitution and 
laws of the land, to science, and to letters. We have every 
reason to congratulate ourselyes that our lot has been cast in 
a free and civilized country, and that we live in an age ot 
science and philosophy, abounding in successful efforts in the 
great cause of human nature; andwas “opinion is the great 
pillar which supports the commonvwealth,” we should fail in 
our. duty toour country and ourselves, if we did not give stip- 
port to those principles which best promote the interests oj 
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distant subscribers to the North American can receive their 
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other given point in the union. 

The North American will be devoted to the encouragement 
of genius, and the cultivation of letters, andits columns wii! 
at all times be open to well-written articles on genera! po'i- 
ties, the sciences, literature, and the arts, ifthe essay» pre- 
sented for publication be distinguished by that moderatic 
and fitness, which should ever characterize a free press. 1: 
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| the country connected with trade, will, on paying $5 per an- 


num, be furnished in the first.and third week in each month, 
(in addition to, but unconnected with the North American,} 
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the Baltimore and New York markets, an extensive bank 
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wishing to continue their subscrip sand the gepers will be 
sent to them accordingly. ‘3 

Any person obtaining five subscribers and securing the pa: 
nent for the same, will receive a sixth copy therefor. 
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